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Advertiſement. 


18 fellewing papers were — 

ten ſevera] yoars 4 at the 

. and far ſake of 
nof ever 


1 icular friends, without any 
4 ns How 
ey came to be made /o at this tine, it 
may _ * act. 
The original draughts were entruſted to 
a man, en whom the author theught be 
might intirely depend, after be bad e- 
od from bim, and taken bis promiſe, 
that they ſtould neuer go into any bands, 


| e of | frue or > 
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the authar reſted . yo 

Jears ; and tbe be was not without 

fufdicton, that they bad been communi- 

cated th mare perſans than he intended 

they ſhould be, yet be was kept, by re- 

peated rr 
2 


(wv) 

that any copies had gone into hands un- 
known to bim. But this man was no 
ſooner dead, than be received informa- 
tion that an entire edition of 1500 co- 
Pres of theſe papers had been printed; 
that this very man had corrected the 
preſs, and that he bad left them in the 
24% of the printer, to be kept with 
\ ſecrecy, till further order. The 

ft printer kept bis word with bim 
better than he kept bis with bis friend; 
fo that the whole edition came at laſt into 
the hands of the author, except ſome few 


+ heap, -v =o ed away. Theſe 
are, double copies which have 
been hande 3 2 very privately, 
ſince bis death. The reſt were all de- 


1 in one common fire as ſoon as they 

avere given up, except a cofy or two, 
which have never been fince out of the 
author's own hands. By theſe copies it 


red, that the man who had been j 


guilty of 'this breach of truſt, had taken * 
upon him further to divide the ſubjet, 


ond to alter and to omit paſſages, ac- 
. = 


es which this perſon had taken out of 
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(* 
cording to the Juggeftions F his own 
Fancy. 
What  aggravates this proceed; 
tremely is, that the _— bad to him 
on ſeveral occa other rea- 
ſons why 5 
lication of theſe papers, that they bad 
3s, in too much I 
or the public cye, tb t 
truſted to a few part . Had 
He added, more 5 1 once, that ſome 
things required to be ſoftened, athers 
to be ſtrengthened, and the whole moſt 
„ to be correfted ; even if they 


were t0 remain, as he then i imagined they 
would, in the hands of a — 
ly. This has been done . that there 


might be one at leaſt more confor m- 
able to the author's intentions than thoſe 
which had gone abroad, or even than 
bis original manuſcripts. 

There is ſcarce a man in the world 
more detached from it, at this bour, 
than the author of theſe papers, or more 
indi ferent to the I” of moſt people in 
it, 


it, having nothing to eben, nor any 
thing to fear from them. He might, 


therefore, in —_— of life, and in his 
di ſpofition of mind, 


either net have 
Inown that * and 332 of theſe 
papers had been to fell a 
monthly „ and that the ſame 
of them was m be 
it, be might 
df neglefled it. But 
2 Friends thought that it was 
bs wack. #7 Aofer this Ireard of true, | 
and the licentious advantage taker of it, | 
to make him appear the author of wri- 
lings, er 
the writi ngs of others than bis, co 
ing 22 Bad been garbled, and is 
what manner they were publiſhed. The 
edetor therefore, who has in brs hands 
the genuine copy which the author re- 


2 to read after reviſing and cor- 
the original, reſolved to publiſh 
it; 2 Berk was become i mpeſſibde to bin- 
der fuch as were not genuine from being 
retailed menthiy or weekly to the werld. 
Neither the authir nor be would give 

offence 
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(vi) 
offence wantonly to the living : but the 
author neither can, nor ought, on any 
account, to neglett what truth, honour, 
and the juſtice dur to his own character 
require. Neither the author nor be af- 
felt by accuſe miniſters after _—_—— 
as the Egyptians formerly accuſed even 
therr hings. 2825 is leſs reaſon to 
do fo, fince the former may be, and are 
accuſed, without ſcruple, tho without 
ſucceſs for the moſt part, during their 
lives. The anecdotes here related were 
true, and the reflettions made _ them 
were jult, many vears ago. The former 
would not have been related, if he who 
related them had not known them to be 
true; nor the latter have been made, if 
he who made them had not thought them 
Juſt: and if they were true and juſt 
then, they muſt be true and juſt now 
and always. The author therefore 
fſeorns to diſewn them : and the editor 


thinks that be has no excuſe to make for 
publiſhing them. 


at ww _—_ 
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LETTER I. 


On the Setzer of PaTrIOTISM. 


My Loa, 1736. 


OU have me on a ſubject 
which interrupts the ſeries of thoſe 
letters I was writing to you; but 
it is one, which, I confeſs, I have very 
much at heart. I ſhall therefore explain 
myſelf fully, nor bluſh to reaſon on prin- 
ciples that are out of faſhion among men, 
vie wind anti by ing the public, 
but to feed their avarice, their vanity, 
and their luxury, without the ſenſe of any 
duty they owe to God or man. 


It ſeems to me, that in order to main- 
tain the moral ſyſtem of the world at a 
certain point, far below that of ideal per- 
fection, (for we are made capable of con- 

| cerving 
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w ON THE SPIRIT 
ceiving what we are incapavie of attain- 
ing,) but however ſufficient upon the 
whole to conſtitute a ſtate eaſy and h PY» 
or at the worſt tolerable: I ſay, it ſeems 
to me, that the Author of nature has 
thought fit to mingle from time to time, 
the focieties of men, a ew, and 
of thoſe, on whom he is gra- 
to beſto 
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inſtead of that 
pack. of Amarhorites Enthbufiafs, with 
whoſe names the calendar ia crowded and 
When theſe men their 


they pervert the means, they defeat as 
far as hes; in them, the of provi 
dence, and diſturb in ſome the Ftem 
of infinite widens. Te mi 
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OF PATRIOTISM „1 
the greateſt of crimes in it's nature and 
con es; but to keep them unexert- 
ed, and unemployed, is acrime too. Look 
about you, my Lord, from the palace to 
the cottage ; you will find that the bulk 
of mankind is made to breathe the air of 
this armoſphere, to roam about this globe, 
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Tocation which it is not lawful for them to 
reſiſt, nor even to neglect. The duration 
of the lives of ſuch men as theſe is to be 
determired, I think, by the length and 
importance of the parts they act, not by 
the number of years that paſs between their 
coming into the world, and their going 
out of it. Whether the piece be of three, 
or five acts, the part may be long: and 
he who ſuſtains it thro the whole may be 
faid to die in the fulneſs of years; whilſt 
he, who declines it ſooner, may be ſaid 
not to live out halt his days. 


I have ſometimes repreſented to myſelf 
the Yulgar, who are accidentally diſtin- 
guiſhed by the titles of king and ſubject, 


fant; and the few who are diſt: 
by nature ſo eſſentially from the 
mankind, that (figure apart) they ſeem to 
be of another ſpecies, in this manner. 
The former come into the world and con- 
tinue in it like Dutch travellers in a foreign 
country. Every thing they meet has the 
grace of novelty: and they are fond alike 
of every thing that is new. They wander 
about from one object to another, of vain 
curiofity, or 1 ant pleaſure. If they 
are induftrious, they ſhew their induſtry 
in copying ſigns, and collect ing —_— 
an 
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OF PATRIOTISM. 13 


and epitaphs. They loiter, or they trifle 
away their whole time : and their preſence 
or their abſence would be equally unper- 
ceived, if caprice or accident did not raiſe 
them often to ſtations, wherein their ſtu- 
pidity, their vices, or their follies, make 
them a public misfortune. The latter 
come into the world, or at leaſt continue in 
it after the effects of ſurprize and inexpe- 
rience are over, like men who are ſent on 
more important errants. They obferve 
with diſtinction, they admire with know- 
ledge. They may indulge themſelves in 
pleaſure ; but as their induſtry is not em- 
ployed about trifles, ſo their amuſements 
are not made the buſineſs of their lives. 
Such men cannot paſs unperceived thro? a 
country. If they retire from the world, 
their ſplendor accompames them, and en- 
ightens even the obſcurity of their retreat. 
they take a part in public life, the ef- 
fe& is never indifferent. They either ap- 
pear like miniſters of divine vengeance, 
= _ 2 the world is marked 

deſolation ſſion, 
and fervitude : or are hy k ca +4 
angels of the country they inhabit, buſy 
to avert even the moſt diſtant evil, and 
to maintain or to Procure peace, . 
_ the greateſt of human — 

rty. 


From 
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. From the obſervation, that ſuperiority of 
of parts is often employed to do ſuperior bin 
mitchixt, no confequence can be drawn | me 
againſt the truth J endeavour to eſtabkfl, © of 
Reaſun collects the will of God from the we: 
conſtitution of things, in this as in other ma 
cafes; but in no cafe does the Divine po. tho 
er impel us to conform ours Þ him 
ſelves to this will: therefore from the and 
| 
dne 
| 
: © fe 
: © of 


Mon raren or Caan on would ſay, 
F honnne fo pipe, man is at once his own 
© ſharper and his own bubble.” Human 
nature is her own bawd, fays Toiry, 
Blanda conciliatrix & quaſ lena fu. He 
who confiders the univerſal wants, imper- 
fert ions and vices of his kind, muſt agree 
that men were intented not only for ſocie- 
ty, bo” to unite in commonwealths, and 
— — — 
2 e poſhmus. And yet this 
Ie, | 
fions, or paſſions examples of o- 
thers, to think, or to act as if he thoughe, 
the very contrary. 30 he WhO * 
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16 ON TH E SPIRIT 


thoſe, who have this benevolence and this 
regard at heart, to employ all the means 
that the nature of the government al, 
lows, and that rank, circumſtances of 
ſituations, or ſuperiority of talents, give 
them, to oppole evil, and promote good 
government; 5 thus to 
ſerve the moral ſyſtem of the world, at 
that point of imperfection at leaſt, which 
ſeems to have been preſcribed to it by the 
great Creator of every ſyſtem of beings. 


Give me leave now, my Lord, to caſt 
my eyes for a moment homeward, and 
"= what I have been ſaying to the 


ent ſtate of Britain. That there is 
no profuſion of the ethereal ſpirit to be 
obſerved among us, and that we do not 
abound with 8 I am 
ready to confeſs; but I think there is no 
ground for the complaints I have heard 
made, as if nature had not done her 
in our age, as well as r 
ucing men capable 
— 1 The manners 
fore-fathers _> 2 — in many 
ſpes better: t more probity per- 
_ they had certainly more ſhow of 
honour, and greater induſtry. But till 
nature ſows alike, tho* we do not reap a- 
like. There are, and as there always 
have 
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have been, there always will be ſuch 
creatures in government as I have deſcrib- 
ed above. Fortune maintains a kind of 
rivalſhip with wiſdom, and piques herſelf 
often in favour of fools as well as knaves. 
SOCRATES uſed to ſay, that altho* no 
man undertakes a trade he has not learn- 
ed, even the meaneſt; yet 

thinks himſelf ſufficiently 


however, ſuch characters as theſe would 
do little hurt, lly ſpraking, or 
would not do it long, if they ſtood alone. 
To do great hurt, ſome genius, ſome 
knowledge, ſome talents in ſhort, natu- 
ral or acquired, are neceſſary: leſs indeed, 
far leſs than are required, to do good, 
but always ſome. Yet I imagine, not 
the worſt miniſter could do all the miſ- 
chief he does by the miſapplication of his 
talents alone, if it were not for the miſ- 
application of much better talents than his 
by ſome who join with him, and the 
non- application, or the faint and unſteady 
exerciſe of their talents by ſome who o 

poſe him; as well as the general remi 

neſs of mankind in acquiring knowledge, 
and inimproving the parts which God has 
even 
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ven them for the ſervice of the public. 
7 


heroes to oppoſe them. We will ſuppoſe 
a man impudent, raſh, preſumptuous, 
ungracious, inſolent and profligate, in ſpe- 
culation as well as —_— He can 
bribe, but he cannot : he can buy, 
but he cannot deceive. 
ä 


whom are ſo r 
themſelves to ſale, and even 


This would 
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be 
one as 
goes; but it does not account 
whole. Corruption could 
with ſo much ſucceſs, tho” 
ſyſtem z and tho* ſome min 
impudence and folly, 
mfelves and their advocates, 
ici 1 
— 5 * and _— 
progreſſion of eauſes and effects, di 
prepare the conjucture. me 
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Whilſt they waited, they were marked 
out like the Jews, a diſtin race, hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, ſcarce 
members of the community, tho* born in 
the country. All indifferent men ſtood 
as it were at a gaze: and the few, who 
were jealous of the court, were ſtill more 
jealous of one another ;. ſo that a ſtrength 
ſufficient to oppoſe bad miniſters was not 
eaſy to be formed. When this ſtre 
was formed, and the inſuffici or ini- 
ity of the adminiſtration was daily ex- 
poſed to public view, adhered at 
firſt to the miniſter, and others were ſince 
gained to his cauſe, becauſe they knew 
nothing of the conſtitution of their own, 
nor of the hiſtory of other countries ; but 
imagined wildly, that things always went 
as they ſaw them go, and that li = 
been, and therefore may be preſerv 


882 9 
haps were weak h to be 
— at firſt, as ſome are h 
enough to to be ſtill, with the 
appellations of Tory and Jacobite, which 
are always ridiculouſly given to every 
5 _— 
age the has . a- 
gain might be ed, That no fatal 
uſe at leaſt would be made of the 


acquired by corruption; and men of ſu- 
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nation to do good, if they 
ad and conducted by one of better parts 
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rior parts might and may ſtill flatter 
— that if this ſhould be 
ſo employed, they ſhall have. time and 


monen 6d Haw the alibi of it. The firſt 
of theſe are ſeduced by their ignorance and 
futility ; the ſecond, if they are not hy- 


judices; the third, 


ape by their pre 
by their partiality — blind confidence; 


the laſt, by their 3 ; and all of 
them by the mammon — 
their private intereſt, which they endea- 


vour to and to reconcile as well as 
they can to that of the : & ceca 
cupiditate corrupti, non intelligunt ſe, dum 
vendunt, & venire. 
According to this „which 
I take to be true, your Lordſhip will 
agree that our unfortunate country affords 
an example in proof of what is afferted a- 
bove. The Dutch travellers I ſpoke of, 
men of the ordinary, or below the ordi- 
nary ſize of underſtanding, tho' they are 
called by caprice, or lifted any other way 
into power, cannot do great and lon _— 
chief, in a country of liberty ; unle 
of genius, knowledge, and — 
miſapply theſe talents, and become their 
leaders. A miniſterial faction would have 
as little ability to hurt, as they have incli- 
were not form- 
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experience and authority, to corret᷑t 
the adminiſtration and to guard the con- 
ſtitution. But this is not all: the exam- 
le ſhews a great deal more. Your 
ſhip's experience as well as mine will 
juſtify what I am going to ſay. It ſhews 
further, that ſuch a conjuncture could not 
be rendered effectual to preſerve power in 
ſome of the weakeſt and ſome of the 


worſt hands in the kingdom, if there was 


not a n or a faint and un- 
Ready exerciſe of parts on one fide, as 
well as an ini * F * 5 of 


them on the other : and I cannot help ſay- 
ing, let it fall where it will, what I have 
faid perhaps already, that the former is a 
crime but one 
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ago, that not the merchants alone, but 
the whole nation, took fire at the project 
of new exciſes. The project was oppoſ- 
ed, not on mercantile conſiderations and 
intereſts alone, but on the true princi apes 
of liberty. In parliament, the cnet 

was ſtrenuouſly enough ſupport wg a 
time; but there was ſo little diſpoſition to 
guide and improve the ſpirit, that the 
chief concern of thoſe who took the lead 
ſeemed applied to keep it down ; and 1 
your Lordſhip remembers how hi 
continued againſt the projector; till it 4 
calmed juſt before the elections of the pre- 
ſent parkament, by the remarkable indo- 
lence and inacti of the laſt ſeſſion of 
the laſt. But friends of ours, my 
Lord, are as much miſtaken in their e- 
thics, as the event will ſhew they have 
been in their politics, 


merical, but a real duty. He who admits 
the proofs of any other moral duty, dran 
from the conſtitution of human nature, or 
from the moral fitneſs and unfitneſs of 
things, muſt admit them in favour of this 
duty, or be reduced to the moſt abſurd 
inc . When he has once ad- 
mitted the duty on theſe it will 
be no difficult matter to e to 
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from this obligation as long as he has 


com portunities in his 
power, and as as his C conti- 
nues in the ſame want of his ſervices. 
Theſe obligations then to the public ſer- 
vice may become obligations for life on 
certain ons. No doubt they may: 
and ſhall this conſideration become a 1 
for denying or evading them? On the 
contrary, ſure it become a reaſon 
for acknowledging and fulfilling them, 
with the greateſt gratirude to the Supreme 
Being, who has made us capable of” 
acting fo excellent a part, and of the ut- 
moſt benevolence to mankind. Superi 
talents, and ſuperior rank amongſt our 
fellow - creatures, whether acquired by 
birth, or by the courſe of accidents, and 
the ſueceſs of our own induſtry, are 


noble Shall he who poſ- 
ſeſſes repine at the obligation they 
lay him under, of paſſing his whole life 


in the nobleſt ion of which human 
nature is capable? To what higher ſta- 
tion, to what greater glory can any mor- 
tal aſpire, than to be, during the whole 

B courſe 
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courſe of his life, the ſupport of good, 
the controul of bad government, and the 
ian of public liberty? To be driven 
om hence by ſucceſsful tyranny, by loſs 
of health or of parts, or by the force of 
accidents, is to be d ed in ſuch a 
manner as to deſerve pity, and not to in- 
cur blame: but to degrade ourſelves, 
to deſcend voluntarily, and by choice, 
from the higheſt to a lower, perhaps to 
the loweſt rank among the ſons of 
Apam ; to abandon the government of 
men for that of hounds and horſes, the 
care of a kingdom for that of a pariſh, 
and a ſcene of great and generous efforts 
in public life, for one of trifling amuſe- 
ments and low cares, of ſloth of idle- 
neſs, what is it, my Lord? I had rather 
our Lordſhip ſhould name it than J. 
ill it be faid that it is hard to exact 
from ſome men, in favour of others, that 
ſhould renounce all the pleaſures of 
life, and drudge all their days in buſi- 
neſs, that others may indulge themſelves 
in caſe? It will be fa 
A life dedicated to the ſervice of our 
country admits the- full uſe, and no life 
ſhould admit the abuſe, of pleaſures: 
the leaſt are conſiſtent with a conſtant 
diſcharge of our public duty, the pany 
ariſe 


without grounds. 
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ariſe from it. The common, the ſenſual 
pleaſures to which nature prompts us, 
and which reaſon therefore does not for- 
bid, the* ſhe ſhould always direct, are fo 
far from being excluded out of a lite of 
buſineſs, that they are ſometimes neceſ- 
fary in it, and are always heightened by 
it: thoſe of the table, for inſtance, in 

be ordered ſo as to ote that whi 

the elder Caro calls vite conjuntionem, 
In the midſt of public duties, private ſtu- 
dies, and an extreme old age, he found 
time to frequent the ſodalitates, or clubs 
of friends at Rome, and to fit up all night 
with his neighbours in the country of the 
Sabines. CaTo's virtue often glowed 
with wine : and the love of women did not 


ng and execu- 
ting the greateſt projects that ambition ever 
ſuggeſted. But if CæsAR, whilſt he labour- 
ed to deſtroy the liber ties of his country, en- 
joyed theſe inferior pleaſures of life, which 
a man who labours to fave thoſe liberties 
may enjoy as well as he ; there are ſupe- 
rior ures in a buſy life that Czs$sar 
never knew, thoſe, I mean, that ariſe from 
a faithful diſcharge of our duty to the 
commonwealth. Neither MoxTaicne 
in writing his eſſays, nor Des CarTesin 
building new worlds, nor BuznzsT in 
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framing an antedeluvian earth, no nor 
NewTon in diſcovering and eftabliſh- 
ing the true laws of nature on experiment 
and a ſublimer geometry, felt more in- 
tellectual joys, than he feels who is a rea! 
patriot, who bends all the force of his 
underſtanding, and directs all his thoughts 
and actions, to the good of his country. 
When ſuch a man forms a political 
ſcheme, and adjuſts various and feeming- 


and as agreeably as 
tion that arifes from / Ge different ne impor 
rance of theſe objects, in every the 


Work, r oe 
that the f : 
and 


lati ſopher's labour 
n 


ſcheme into execution. His 


re and 
and fidelity of ſome men 


for the per verſeneſs and treachery of 


in order to a, goes on, and carries his 
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Whilſt a great event is in ſuſpenſe, the 
action warms, and the very ſuſpenſe, 
made up of hope and fear, pot hor no 
unpleaſing agitation in the mind. If the 
event is decided ſucceſsfully, ſuch a man 
to the good 
ure like to that which 

Being, on a 


imony 

and a ſenſe of the honour he has 

to ſoothe his mind, and fi 

rage. For altho? the c 
airs 


be to thoſe who meddle in them like 


and dragged to ON, en ed more in- 
ward pleaſure, IN. out- 
wane Gs than they who inſulted him, 
and who triumphed in the ruin of their 
country. But the very example of Caro 

B 3 may 
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may be u perhaps againſt what I have 
inſiſted _— it my bs aſked, what good 
he did to Rome, by dedicating his whole 
hte to her ſervice, what honour to him- 
ſelf by dying at Utica? It may be faid, 
that governments have their periods hke 
all things human ; that they may be 
brought back to their primitive principles 
during a certain time, but that when theſe 
principles are worn out, in the minds of 
men, it is a vain enterprize to endeavour 
to renew them : that this is the caſe of all 
governments, when the corruption of the 
people comes to a great pitch, and is 
grown univerſal : that when a houſe which 
is old, and quite decayed, tho' often re- 
— not only cracks, but totters even 
rom the foundations, every man in his 
ſenſes runs out of it, and takes ſhelter 
where he can, and that none but madmen 
continue obſtinate to repair what is irrepa- 
rable, till they are cruſhed in the ruin. 
Juſt fo, that we muſt content ourſelves to 
hve under the government we like the 
leaſt, when that form which we hke the 
molt is deſtroyed, ar worn out; accord- 
ing to the counſel of DoLasBeLLa in one 
of his letters to Cicero. But, my Lord, 
if Caro could not fave, he prolonged the 
life of hberty : the liberties of Rome — 

ave 
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have been loft when CaTiLine attacked 
them, abetted probably by Czsar and 
Cx assvs, and the worſt Citizens of Rome; 
and when Cic Ro defended them, abetted 
by CaTo and the beſt. That Caro erred 
in his conduct, by giving way too much 
to the natural roughneſs of his temper, 
and by allowing too little for that of the 
Romans, among whom luxury __ long 
prevailed, and corruption was y prac- 
tiſed, is moſt true. PHe es at of 
employing thoſe ſeeming compliances that 
are reconcileable to the greateſt ſteadineſs, 
and treated unſkilfully a crazy conſtitu- 
tion. The ſafety of the commonwealth 
depended, in that critical conjuncture, on 
a coalition of parties, the ſenatorian and 
the equeſtrian : TuLLYy had formed it, 
Caro broke it. But if this good, for I 
think he 3 erred in the 
particular reſpects I have ventured to men- 
tion, he deſerved moſt certainly the glory 
he — * by the general tenor of his 
conduct, and by dedicating the whole la- 
bour of his life to the ſervice of his coun- 
try. He would have deſerved more if 
he had perſiſted in maintaining the ſame 
cauſe to the end, and would have died I 
think with a better grace at Mundathan at 
Utice. If this be fo, if Cato may be cen- 
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ſured, ſeverely indeed, but juſtly, for 
abandoning the cauſe of liberty, which he 
would not er ſurvive ; what ſhall we 
ſay of thoſe, who embrace it faintly, pur- 
ſue it irreſolutely, grow tired of it when 
they have much to hope, and give it up 


when they have nothing to fear 


My Lord, I have inſiſted the more on 
this duty which men owe to their coun- 
try, becauſe I came out of Exgland, and 
continue ſtill, ſt affected with what 
I faw when I was there. Our government 
has approached, nearer than ever before, 
to the true principles of it, fince the revo- 
lution of one ſand fix hundred and 
eighty eight: and the acceſſion of the pre- 
ſent family to the throne, has given the 
faireſt op ities, as well as the juſteſt 
reaſons, for compleating the ſcheme of 
liberty, and improving it to perfection. 
But it ſeems to me, that, in our ſeparate 
world, as the means of aſſerting and ſup- 

rting liberty are increaſed, all concern 
or it 1s diminiſhed. I beheld, when I 
was among you, more abject ſervility, in 


the manners and behaviour of particular 
men, than I ever ſaw in France, or than 
has been ſeen there, I believe, fince the 
days of that Gaſcan, who, being turned 

Out 
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out of the miniſter's door, leaped in again 
at his window. As to bodies of men, I 
dare c your Lordſhip, and I am 
forry for it, to uce any inſtances of 
reſiſtance to the unjuſt demands, or wan- 
ton will of a court, that Britiſh parhaments 
have given, com to ſuch as I am 
able to cite to the of the parliament 
of Paris, and the whole body of the law 
in that country, within the ſame compaſs 
of time. This abject ſerviliiy may ap- 
juſtly the more wonderful in Britain, 


uſe the 3 has, 
in ſome ſort, the appearance of an oligarchy: 
and monarchy is rather hid behind it than 


ſhewn, rather weakened than 1 
rather impoſed upon than obeyed. The 
wonder therefore is to obſerve, how ima- 
ination and cuſtom, (a giddy fool and a 
ormal Pedant) have rendered theſe cabals, 
or oligarchies, more reſpected than ma- 
jeſty itſelf. That this ſhould happen in 
— where princes, who — abſo- 
power, may be tyrants themſelves, or 
ſubſtitute ſubordinate ts, is not won- 
derful. It has ha often: but that 
it ſhould in Britain, may be juſt- 
ly an object of wonder. In theſe coun- 
tries, the people had loſt the armour of 
their conſtitution : they were naked and 
B 5 defence - 
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getei.cul-ſs. Outs is more compleat than 
ever. But tho' we have wel the 
armour, we have loſt the ſpirit of our 
conſtitution : and therefore we bear, from 
littie engroſſers of delegated power, what 
our fathers would not have ſuffered from 
true proprietors of the royal authority. 
Parliaments are not only what they al- 
ways were, effential parts of our conſti- 
tution, but eſſential Parts of our admini- 
ſtration too. They do not claim the ex- 
ecutive power. No. But the executive 
power cannot be exerciſed without their 
annual concurrence. How few months, 
inſtead of years, have princes, and mini- 
ſters now, to paſs without inſpection and 
controul? How eaſy therefore is it be- 
come to check every growing evil in the 
bud, to change every bad adminiſtration, 
to keep ſuch farmers of government in 
awe, to maintain and revenge, if need be, 
the conſtitution ? Ir is become fo eaſy by 
the preſent form of our government, that 
corruption alone could not deſtroy us. 
We muſt want /pirit, as well as virtue, to 
riſh. Even able knaves would preſerve 
berty in ſuch circumſtances as ours, and 
highwaymen would ſcorn to receive the 
wages. and do the drudgery of pickpock- 
tts. But all is little, and low, and mean 
among, 
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among us ! Far from having the virtues, 
we have not even the vices of great men. 
He who had pride inſtead of vanity, and 
ambition but equal to his deſire of wealth, 
could never bear, I do not ſay to be tlie 
anderſtrapper to any farmer of royal au- 
thority, but to ſce patiently one of them 
(at beſt his fellow, = — » 
every re ) lord it over him, | 
reſt of lad. diſſipating wealth, and 
trampling on the liberties of his country, 
with impunity. This could not happen, 
if there was the leaft ſpirit among us. 
But there is none. What paſſes among 
us for ambition, is an odd mixture of ava- 
rice and vanity : the moderation we have 
ſeen iſed is puſillanimity, and the 
iloſophy that ſome men _ - ſloth. 
ence it comes that corruption has ſpread, 
and prevails. 2 


expect little from the principal actors 
that tread the ſtage at preſent. They are 
divided, not ſo much as it has ſeemed, and 
as they would have it believed, abour 
meaſures : the true diviſion is about their 
—— — the miniſter was 
not pu nor the proſpect of ſuc- 
ceeding to him near, 8 to 
have but one end, the reformation of the 
B 6 govern- 
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government. The deſtruction of the mi- 
niſter was purſued only as a preliminary, 
but of effential and indiſpenſable neceſſity 
to that end. But when his deſtruction 


When I ſay that I expect little from the 

1 ee 
— am far from applyin. to all of 
them what I take to be true of the far 


borne by others; and, ſeduced by natu 
ral temper to inaftivity, have 
excuſe, or yielded to any pretence that 
voured it. 2 
re 
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fore in themſelves, or in any one elſe, the 
_ they have ſuffered, nay helped to 


dye away, I do not expect. A. * 


eyes from the generation that is going 


to the on that is coming on the 


airs, but to an adminiftration 
itſelf by means, eftabliſhes 


berty ; that you 
do not only combat ent evils, but at- 
tempts to entail theſe evils upon you and 
your poſterity ; that if you ceaſe the 
combat, yo.. give up the cauſe : and that 
he, who dues not renew on every occaſion 
his claim, may forfeit his right. 


Our diſputes were formerly, to ſay the 
truth, much more about perſons than 
things ; or at moſt about particular points 
of political conduct, in which we ſhould 
have ſoon agreed, if perſons, and 
= intereſts had been leſs concerned, and 

blind prejudice of party leſs prevalent. 
* Whether 
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Whether the Big-endians or the Little- 
endians got the better, I believe no man 
of ſenſe and knowledge thought the eon- 
ſtitution concerned; notwithſtanding all 
the clamour raiſed at one time about the 
danger of the church, and at another about 
the danger of the proteſtant ſucceſſion. 
But the caſe is at this time vaſtly altered. 
The a dy e 3 m_ ef- 
fectually conſtitution reve- 
nue, than it ever had been invaded by pre- 
rogative, were not then grown up into 
ſtrength. They are ſo now; and a bold 
and inſolent uſe is made of them. To 
reform the ſtate therefore is, and ought 
to be, the object of your oppoſition, as 
well as to reform the adminiſtration. Why 
do I ſay as well? It is fo, and it ought to 
be fo, much more. Wreſt the power of 
the government, if you can, out of hands 


that have employed it weakly and wick- | 


edly, ever fince it was thrown into them, 
by a filly bargain made in one reign, and 
a corrupt bargain made in another. But 
do not imagine this to be your ſole, or 
your principal buſineſs. You owe to your 
country, to your honour, to your ſecuri- 
ty, to the preſent, and to future ages, 
that no- endeavours of your's be wanting 
to repair the breach that is made, and is 


increaling | 
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increaſing daily in the conſtitution, and to 
ſhut up with all the bars and bolts of law, 
the principal entries thro* which theſe tor 
rents of corruption have been let in upon 
us. | ſay the principal entries; becauſe, 
however it may appear in pure ſpecula- 
tion, I think it would not be found in 
practice | cs no nor eligible neither, 
to ſhut them up all. As entries of cor- 
ruption none of them deſerve to be ex- 
cepted : but there is a juſt diſtinction to 
be made, becauſe there is a real difference. 
Some of theſe entries are opened by the abuſe 
of powers, neceſſary to maintain ſubordi- 
nation, and to carry on even good. go- 
vernment, and therefore neceſſary to be 
preſerved in the crown, notwithſtanding 
the abuſe that is ſometimes made of them ; 
for no human inſtitution can arrive at per- 
fection, and the moſt that human wiſdom 
can do, is to procure the ſame or greater 
good, at the expence of leſs evil. There 
will be always ſome evil either immediate, 
or remote, either in cauſe or conſequence.. 
But there are sther entries of corruption, 
and theſe are by much the greateſt, for ſuf- 
tering of which to continue open no reaſon 
can be aſſigned, or has been pretended to be 
afſigned, but that which is to every honeſt 
and wile man a reaſon for ſhutting them ups 
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which are oftener employed for the ſervice 
of the oligarchy, than for the ſervice of the 
monarchy. Shut up theſe, and you will 
have nothing to fear from the others. By 
theſe, a more real and a more dangerous 
power has been gained to miniſters, than 
was loft to the crown by the reſtraints on 
Preroganve. 


There have been periods when our 
vernment continued free, with 5 
pearances of becoming abſolute. Let it 
your glory, YL — and that of the new 
generation ſpringing up with you, that this 
ment do not become abſolute at any 
tuture period, with the appearances of be- 
ing free. However you may be employed; 
in all yourcouncils, in all your actions, keep 
this regard to the conſtitution always in 
fight. The ſcene that opens before you is 
great, and the part that you will have to act 
difficult. It is difficult indeed to bring men, 
from ſtrong habits of corruption, to prefer 
honour to profit, and liberty to — 

as it is hard to teach princes the 
of governing, all by all, or to _ 
them to practiſe it. But if it be a diffi 
cult, it is a glorious attempt; 2 
worthy to exert the greateſt talents, and 
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to fill the moſt extended life. Purſue it 


with courage. my Lord, nor deſpair of 
ſucceſs. 


—— Deu, bec fortaſſe benigna 
Reducet in ſedem Vice. 


A parliament, nay one houſe of parlia- 
ment, is able at any time, and at once, to 
deſtroy any corrupt plan of power. Time 
produces every day new conjunctures: Be 
to improve them. We read in 
the old teſtament of a city that might 
have eſcaped divine ven e, if five 
righteous men had been found in it. Let 
not our city periſh for want of fo ſmall a 
number : and if the generation that is 
going off could not furniſh it, let the 
generation that is coming on furniſh a 
greater. 


We may reafonably hope that it will, 
from the firſt eſſays which your Lordſhip, 
and ſome others of our young ſenators, 
have made in public life. You have raiſed 
the hopes of your country by the proofs 
you have given of ſuperior Fn. Con- 
firm theſe by proofs of uncommon 
induſtry application, and perſeve- 
rance, Superior parts, nay even ſuperior 


virtue, 
© 
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virtue, without theſe qualities, will be in- 
ſufficient to your character and 
your cauſe. ow many men have ap- 
in my time who have made theſe 
eſſays with ſucceſs, and have made no pro- 
grels afterwards? Some have dropped, 
trom their firſt flights, down into the 
vulgar crowd, have been diſtinguiſhed, 
nay, heard of no _ Men os bet- 
ter parts, perhaps with more preſumption, 
but certainly eh ridicule, have 
uu ſted in making theſe eſſays towards 

fineſs all their lives, and have never been 
able to advance farther, in their political 
courſe, than a premeditated harangue on 
ſome choice ſubject. I never ſaw one of 


theſe important perſons fit down after his 
oration, with repeated hear-hims ringing 
m his cars, and inward rapture glowing in 
his eyes, that he did not recal to my me- 
mory the ſtory of a conceited member of 
tome parhament in France, who was over- 
heard, after his tedious harangue, mutter- 
ing moſt devoutly to himſelf, New nobis, 
Domine, non nobis, ſed nomini tuo da glo- 
riam |! | 


Eloquence, that leads mankind by the 


ears, gives a nobler ſuperiority than power 
that every dunce may uſe, or feud hee 


every 
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every knave may employ, to lead them 
by the noſe. But e muſt flow 
3 ITT 

and not a | 
water on ſome — day, and — 
dry the reſt of the year. The famous 
orators of Greece and Rome were the ſtateſ- 
men and miniſters of thoſe common- 
wealths. The nature of their govern- 
ments and the humour of thoſe ages made 
elaborate orations neceſſary They ha- 
oftner than ow adage x and 
the ars dicendi more ſtudy and 
more exerciſe of mind and of — too, 
among them, than are neceſſary among 
us. But as much as they took in 
learning how to uct the ſtream of elo- 
— they took more to enlarge the 
ountain from which it flowed. Hear 
Dz MosTHENEs, hear Cicero thunder 
againſt Pritie, CaTilLine, and An- 
THOMY. TI chuſe the example of the firſt 
rather than that of Pz zxicLes whom he 
imitated, or of Phociom whom he - 4 . 
poſed, or of any other conſiderable 
nage in Greece ; and the example of Cr. 
CERO rather than that of Cx As sus, or of 
HoaTzx$ius, or of any other of the 
great men of Rome; becaufe the elo- 
quence of theſe „ 
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that we are accuſtomed to look upon them 
almoſt as meer orators. They were ora- 
tors indeed, and no man who has a foul 
can read their orations, after the revolution 
of ſo many ages, after the extinction of 
the governments, and of the for 
whom they were compoſed, without feel- 
ing at this hour the they were de- 
ſigned to move, and the ſpirit they were 
deſigned to raiſe. Burt if we look into the 
hiſtory of theſe two men, and conſider 
the parts they acted, we ſhall ſee them in 
another li and admire them in an high- 
er ſphere of action. DzmosTrents had 
been neglected, in his education, by the 
ſame tutors who cheated him of his inhe- 
ritance. Ciczro was bred with greater 
advantage: and PruTarcn, I think, 
ſays that when he firſt appeared the 
ple uſed to call him, by coy of duties, 
the Greek, and the ſcholar. But whatever 
advantage of this kind the latter might 
have _ the n » _ of 
them ſoever you ibe the ſuperior 
—_ the 157 of — 
e in every of political knowledge, 
by their ind and application, was 
marvellous. Crczro might be a better 
383 but DzMoSTHENES Was no 
a ſtateſman: and both of them per- 
formed 
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formed actions and 


45 
fame, above 


STHENES uſed CO” eloquence to a 


agen, apoy for eloquence, 
like every other wea is of little uſe 


to the owner, unleſs he have the force and 
the ſkill to uſe it. This force and this ſkill 
DEmMoSTHENES had in an eminent degree. 


Obſerve them in one inſtance among many. 
It was of mighty im 
to 


portance to PHILIY 
prevent the acceſſion of Thebes to the 
grand alliance that DzMosTHEewes, at the 
head of the Athenian commonwealth, form- 


ed againſt the growing power of the Ma- 
cedonians. Phi had emiſſaries and his 


to oppoſe to thoſe 
of Athens, and we be aſſured that he 
neglected none of arts upon this oc- 
caſion that he employed ſo ſucceſsfully on 
others. The ſtruggle was great, but De- 
MOSTHENES prevailed, and the Tbebans 
in the war againſt PII Ir. Was 
ic by his that he 
in a divided ſtate, over all the ſubtilty of 


corruption, and 
all the terror that the ableſt and moſt pow- 
erful prince could employ ? Was Dro- 
STHENES wholly taken up with compoſing 


orations, and „6 in 
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this remarkable criſis? He harangued them 
no doubt at Thebes, as well as at Athens, 
and in the reſt of Greece, where all the 
great reſolutions of making alliances, wa- 
ging war, or concluding peace, were de- 
termined in democratical aſſemblies. But 
yet ing was no doubt the leaſt part 
of his buſineſs, and eloquence was neither 
the ſole, nor the principal talent, as the 
ſtyle of writers would induce us to beli 

on which his ſucceſs depended. He muſt 
have been * of other arts, ſubſervi- 
ently to which hi NN loy- 
ed, "_ muſt have had a thorough — 
ledge of his own ſtate, and of the other 
ſtares of Greece, of their diſpoſitions, and 
of their intereſts relatively to one another, 
and relatively to their neighbours, to the 
Perſians particularly, with whom he held 
a correſpondence not much to his honour : 
1 ſay, he muſt have been maſter of many 
other arts, and have poſſeſſed an immenſe 
fund of knowledge, to make his elo- 
quence in every caſe ſucceſsful, and even 
pertinent or ſeaſonable in ſome, as well as 
to direct it, and to furniſh it with matter 
whenever he thought proper to employ 
this weapon. 


Let 
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Let us conſider TuLLy on the greateſt 
theatre of the known world, and in the 
moſt difficult circumſtances. We are bet- 
ter acquainted with him than we are with 
DemosTHENES; for we fee him nearer, 
as it were, and in more different lights. 
How perfect a knowledge had he acquired 
of the Roman conſtitution of government, 
eccleſiaſtical and civil ; of the original and 
— 2 of the general reaſons and par- 
ticu caſions of the laws and cuſtoms 
of his country; of the great rules of 
—_— and the low practice of Courts; of 

of every magiſtracy and office in 
y we wid from the dictator down to the 
lictor; and of all the ſteps by which Rome 
had riſen from her — 
power, and 
well as of all thoſe by which ſhe began to 
decline, a little before his age, to that ſer. 
vitude which he died for oppoſing, but 
lived to fee eſtabliſhed, and in which not 
„ but her power, and 
inion were loſt ? How 
uainted with the Reman 
ovinces, with the allies 
empire, with the 
privileges_ of the former, the 
and conditions of the latter, 
with 
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added to e , if he had truſted to 
this weapon alone. This weapon alone 
would have ſecured neither him nor the 
ſenate from the poniard of that aſſaſſin, 
He would have had no occaſion to boaſt, 
that he had driven this infamous citizen 
out of the walls of Rome, abiit, exceſſt, 
evaſit, erupit, if he had not made it be- 
fore-hand im for him to continue 
any in them. As little occaſion 
would he have had to aſſume the honour 
of without any tumult, or any 
N deſigns of thoſe who con- 
ired to murder the Roman people, to 

. the Roman empire, and to extin- 
guiſh the Roman name; if he had not 
united by ſkill and in the 
common cauſe of their country, orders 
of men the moſt averſe to each other; if 
he had not watched all the machinations 
of the conſpirators in ſilence, and prepared 
ſtrength ſufficient to reſiſt them at Rome, 
and in the provinces, before he opened 
this ſcene of villany to the ſenate and the 
people: in a word, if he had not made 
much more uſe of political prudence, that 
is, of the knowledge of mankind, and of 
the arts of government, which ſtudy and 
experience give, than of all the powers 
of his eloquence. 

C Such 
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Such was DemosTHenes, fuch was 
Ciczro, fuch were all the great men 
whoſe memories are preſerved in hiſtory, 
and ſuch muſt every man be, or endea- 
vour to be, if he has either ſenſe or ſenti- 
ment, who preſumes to meddle in affairs 
of t, of a free government 1 


lution, lazineſs, and a falſe notion of op- 
poſition ; unleſs the perſons, who ſeem to 
think, do not really think in this man- 
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beforehand on probable contin- 
gency, to the latter does not ſuſpend his, 
till the opportunity of attacking preſents 
ſelf, but is alert and conſtantly ready to 
ſeize it whenever it happens ; and in the 
mean time is buſy to im all the ad- 
vantages of ſkill, of force, or of any other 
kind that he has, or that he can acquire, 
independently of the plan and of the mo- 
rions of his enemy. 


In a word, my Lord, this is my no- 
tion, and I ſubmit it to you. According 
to the preſent form of our conſtitution, 
every member of either houſe of parlia- 
ment is a member of a national ſtanding 


power of a miniſter of ſtate, yet veſted 


with the ſuperior power of controuling den 
thoſe who are appointed fuch by the cerr 
crown. It followg from hence, that they and 
who engage in oppoſition are under asf} i 

great obligarions, to themſelves 91 
to controul, as they who ſerve the crowu to ; 
are under, to prepare themſelves to carry wou 
on the adminiſtration : and that a party | fire: 


formed for this purpoſe, do not act like 
good citizens nor honeſt men, unleſs they 


propoſe true, as well as oppoſe falſe mea- 
ſures 
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ſures of government. Sure I am they 
do not act like wiſe men unleſs they act 
ſyſtematically, and unleſs they contraſt, 
on r that ſcheme of policy 
which ic intereſt requires to be 
followed, with that which is ſuited to no 
intereſt but the private intereſt of the 
prince or his miniſters. Cunning men 
(ſeveral ſuch there are among you) will 
diſlike this conſequence, and object, that 
ſuch a conduct would 1 the 
appearance ot oppoſing, a even 
9 adminiſtration ; 4 that to 
proceed in this manner wou to giv 
good counſel to a bad miniſter, po] 
extricate him out of diftreffes that ought — + 
to be improved to his ruin. But cunning 
ys no regard to virtue, and is but the 
w mimic of wiſdom. It were eaſy to 
demonſtrate what I have afferted con- 
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INTRODUCTION, 


Dec. 1. 1738. 
ſome letters I writ to my 


Evi 

R Lord + 22», I found in one of 
them a great deal faid concerning the du- 
ties which men owe to their country, 
thoſe men particularly who live under a 
free conſtitution of 2 z with a 

doc- 
trines to the preſent ſtate of Great Britain, 
and to the characters of the preſent actors 


on this ſtage. 


T ſaw no reaſon to alter, none even to 
ſoften, any thing that is there advanced. 


C5 | On 
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On the contrary, it came into my mind 
to theſe conſiderations further, and 
to delineate, for I pretend not to make a 
perfect draught, the duties of a king to bis 
country ; of thoſe kings particularly who 
are appointed by the people, for I know 
of none who are anointed by God, to rule 
in limited — 124 After which, I pro- 
poſed to apply the general doctrines in 
this caſe, = ſtrongly and as directly as in 
11 to the preſent ſtate of Great 
milan. 


I am not one of thoſe oriental ſlaves, 
who deem it unlawful preſumption to look 
their kings in the face; neither am [ 
ſwayed by my Lord Bacon's 2 1 to 
think this cuſtom good and in 
it's meaning, tho' it ſavours of barbariſm 
in it's infiitution : Ritu quidem barharus, 
ſed fignificatione bonus. Much otherwiſe : 
It ſeems to me that no ſecrets are fo im- 

t to be known, no hearts deſerve to 
pryed into with more curioſity and at- 
tention, than thoſe of princes. But many 
things have concurred, befides age and 
temper, to ſet me ata great diſtance from 
the preſent court. Far from prying into 
the hearts, I ſcarce know the faces, of our 
royal family. I ſhall therefore —_ 
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who are to compoſe it will ſet out into 
the world under a direction that muſt in- 
22 1. A ly to the fame courſe of 


igacy, and corruption. 


ee eee, al 


any community, of and miniſters 
eſpecially, does not conſiſt alone in the 
Crimes they commit, and in the imme- 
diate es of theſe crimes : and 
TEC RI ne 


ample remain. I think, and every wiſe 
— honeſt man in yet unborn 
will think, if the of — 's admi- 
niſtration deſcends to blacken our annals, 
that the greateſt iniquity of the miniſter, 
on whom the whole iniquity ought to be 
charged, ſince he has been ſo in p 
ſeſſion of the whole power, is 
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eafily prevail on himſelf to act in the ſame 


manner every where elſe. A wiſer and 
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64 THEIDEA OF 
ſucceſs, and apply it to their own uſe, in 
their turn. 


By 


TEE 338188855 > 
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oic tremble ! We may be faved in- 
ery different kind ; 


influence of a ParRIOT Kinc, the moſt 


uncommon of all phznomena in the phy- 
ſical and moral world. 


Nothing can ſo ſurely and fo effectu- 
ally reſtore the virtue and ic ſpirit, 
eſſential to the preſervation of liberty, and 
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national proſperiſF, as the reign of ſuch a 


prince. 

We are willing to indulge this pleafing 
expectation, and there is nothing we de- 
fire more ardently than to be able to hold 
of a Britiſh prince, without flattery, the 
ſame language that was held of a Romas 
emperor, with a great deal, 


Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes. 


But let us not negle&, on our part, ſuch 
means as are in our „to keep the 
cauſe of truth, of reaſon, of virtue, and 
of liberty, alive. If the bleſſing be with- 


held from us, let ns deſerve at leaft that 


it ſhould be granted to us. If heaven in 
mercy beſtows it on us, let us prepare to 
receive it, to improve it, and to co-ope- 
rate with it. 


I ſpeak as if I could take my ſhare in 
theſe glorious efforts. Neither ſhall I recal 


words, Stri of ther of a Byi- 
J de of at excep the meant of 
m, that of inheriting, I remember that 


I am a Briton till. apply to myſelf 
what I have read in Szneca, Officia # 
ers amiſerit, hominis exerceat. I have 

renounced 
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So plain a matter could never have been 
rendered intricate and voluminous, had it 
P 
vanity, deteſtable ran- 
ny ; abetted by the private whack of 
artful men, by adulation and ſuperſtition, 
two vices to which that ſtaring timid crea- 
. 1 if authority 
had not impoſed on ſuch as did not pre- 
tend to reaſon; and if ſuch as did at- 
tempt to reaſon had not been caught in 
the common ſnares of fophifm, and be- 
wildered in the labyrinths of diſputation. 
In this caſe, therefore, as in all thoſe of 
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and power, all raiſed upon 


vine right, as yy 1 ry — 

enſion to kings, a com- 
— to both, impoſe their 
a filly world. This they have done: 
in the fate as in the church, theſe 


the leaſt pretenſion to the divine favour. 


Ir is won while © obſerve, on what 
principle ſome men were advanced to a 


pre-eminence over others, in the 
8 a little 
known to us: I ſpeak not of ſuch as raiſed 
themſelves by congueft, but of ſuch as 
were raiſed by common conſent. Now you 
will find in all * ings an en- 
tire uniformi inciple. Tbe au- 
thors of 171 «og - were of ge- 
neral uſe to the well-being of mankiad, 


Were 
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vivs, and the brother, tho“ 
iſoner too, of TIrus VEsPASLAN : 

| peed was the adopted IN 

va. Hereditary right 

of one, as well as of the other: and if 


If my readers are ready by this Time to 
think me antimonarchial, and in particular 
an to the ſucceſſion of kings by he- 
reditary right, I hope to be ſoon reſtored 
to their good opinion. I eſteem monarch 
above any other form of government, 

hereditary 
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The obligation of ſubmiſſion to both, 
is diſcoverable by ſo clear and ſo ſimple 
an uſe of our intellectual faculties, that it 
ly enough to be reveal- 


great commonwealth of man- 


kind; then, as ſupreme Lord like - 
wiſe, his authority gives a ſanct ion to the 
particular law which are made 
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monarchy. Nothing can be more ab- 
ſurd, in pure /j in, than an heredi- 
tary right in any mortal to govern other 
men: and yet, in pramice, nothing can be 
more abſurd than to have a king to chooſe 
at every vacancy of athrone. We draw 
at a lottery indeed in one cafe, . where 
there are many chances to loſe, and few 
to gain. But have we much more ad- 
vantage of this kind in the other? I 
think not. Upon theſe, and upon moſt 
occaſions, the multitude would do at 
kaft as well to truſt to chance as choice, 
and to their fortune as to their judgment. 
But in another reſpe& the advantage is 
entirely on the fide of hereditary ſucceſ- 
ſion: for in elective monarchies, theſe 
elections, whether well or ill made, are 
often attended with ſuch national calami- 
ties, that even the beſt reigns cannot make 
amends for them; whereas in hereditary 
monarchy, whether a good or a bad prince 
ſucceeds, theſe calamities are avoided. 
There is one ſource of evil the leſs open: 
and one ſource of evil the lefs in human 
affairs, where there are ſo many, is ſuffi- 
cient to decide, We may lament the im- 
1 of our human ſtate, which is 

h, that in caſes of the utmoſt importance 
to the order and good government of ſo- 


ciety, 
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But tho” we lament it, 


ely. 


8 — ſubmit to t. We muſt tell our 
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we attempt to 


fix our ideas of a PaTrIoT King. . 


however the ſole rule, 


or ſtands inſtead of all rule of 
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limited monarchy; for an unlimited mon- 
that it ſeems a government 


wherein arbitrary will, which is in 
reaſon informed or uninformed by expe- 


touched which ought to be taken into 
conſideration by us, when 


truth no rule, is 
ment, is ſo great an abſurdity, 


archy, 
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great light extinguiſhes a lefs Where- 
as it may eaſily be ſhewn. and the true 
form of our 8 will demonſtate, 


ple, — 


always preſerved in our notions, between 
two things that we are apt to confound in 
they have been confounded 


It is no more neceſſary 

be ſhould excluſively and independently 
eſtabliſh the rule of his government, than 
i is, that he ſhould govern without any 
rule at all: . 
reaſonable by no man. 
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I would not fay God governs by a rule 
that we know, or may know as well as 
he, and upon our knowledge of which 
he appeals to men for the juſtice of his 
proceedings towards them ; which a fa- 
mous divine has impiouſly advanced, in 
a pretended demonſtration of his being 
and attributes. God forbid ! But this 
may fay, that God does always that which 
i _ CC _— 
whereof neither prefumptuous dog- 
matiſt was, nor any created being is, a 
competent judge, reſults from the various 
zatures, and more various relations of 
things; ſo that, as creator of all ſyſtems 
by which theſe natures and relations are 
conſtituted, he preſcribed to himſelf the 
rule, which he follows as governor of 
every ſyſtem of being. In ſhort, with re- 
verence be it ſ God is a monarch, 
yet not an bur a limited mon- 
arch, hmited by the rule which infinite wif 
dem: preſcribes to. infinite power. I know 


well enough the impropriety of theſe ex- 


preſſions; but when our ideas are inade- 


quate, our expreſſions muſt needs be im- 
proper. Such coneeptions however as 
e are able to form of theſe attributes, 
and of the exerciſe of them in the go- 
. 
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ſhew what I have produced them to 
ſhew. If governing without any rule, 
and by arbitrary will, be not eſſential to 
our idea of the monarchy of the Supreme 
Being, it is plainly ridiculous to ſuppoſe 
them neceſſarily included in the idea of a 
human monarchy: and tho' God in his 
eternal ideas, for, we are able to conceive 
no .other manner of knowing, ' has pre- 

by which he 


ſcribed to himſelf, that rule 
governs the univerſe he created; it will 
be juſt as ridiculous to affirm, that the idea 
of human monarchy cannot be preſerved, 
if kings are obliged to govern according 
to a rule eſtabliſhed by the wiſdom of a 
ſtate, that was a ſtate before were 
kings, and by the conſent of a people that 
they did not moſt certainly create; eſpe- 
cially when the whole executive power is 
excluſively in their hands, and the legiſla 
tive power cannot be exerciſed without 
their concurrence. 


There are limitations indeed that would 
deſtroy the eſſential form of monarchy: 
or, in other words, a monarchical conſti- 
tution may be changed, under pretence of 
limiting the monarch. This happened 
among us in the laſt century, when the” 
vileſt ufurpation, and the moſt infamous. 
tyranny was eſtabliſhed over our nation, 
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by fome of the worſt and ſome of the 
— in it, I will not ſay, that 
TEST y ſhould be 

the preſervation of it were 
prev, tht the prefer Salus reip. 
prema lex efto, is a fundamental law: 
and ſure I am the ſafety of a common- 


> 4g ee liberty be 
„Vor y, and 

qd. that all the limitations 

to liberty, as long as the 


ſpin of 


it ſubſiſts, and longer than that, 


no limitation of monarchy, nor any other 


form of 
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would render the adminſtration defective; 
and under a bad one there would be no 
overnment at all. But the truth is wide- 
different from this repreſentation. The 
lmitations neceſſary to preſerve liberty 
under monarchy will refrain effectually 
a bad prince, without being ever felt a 
ſhackles by a good one. Our conſtitution 
is brought, or almoſt brought, to ſuch a 
point, a point of perfection I think it, 
that no king who is not, in the true 
meaning of the word, a patriot, can go- 
vern Britain with eaſe, ſecurity, honour, 
dignity, or indeed with ſufficient power 
and frength. But yet a 1 F. 
patriot, may govern with all 
and beſides them, with power as extend- 
ed as the moſt abſolute monarch can 
boaſt, and a power too far more agree- 
able in the enjoyment, as well as more 
effectual in the operation. 


To attain theſe great and noble ends, 
the patriotiſm muſt be, real, and not in 
ew alone. It is ſomething to defire to 
appear a patriot: and the deſire of having 
fame is a ſtep towards having it, be- 
cauſe it is a motive the more to deſerve 
it. If it be true as Tacitus fays, Con- 
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temptn fame contemni virtutem, that a 
contempt of a good name, or an indiffe- 
rence about it, begets or accompanies al- 
ways a contempt of virtue, the contra 
will be true; and they are certainly both 
true. But this motive alone is not ſuffi- 
cient. To conſtitute a patriot, whether 
ling or fubjeF, there muſt be ſomething 
more ſubſtantial than a defire of fame, in 
the compoſition : and if there be not, 
this deſire of fame will never riſe above 
that ſentiment which may be compared 
to the of women; a fondneſs of 
tranfient applauſe, which is courted 
vanity, given by flattery, and ſpends it- 
felf in eto, like the qualities which ac- 
quire it. 2 _ be founded in 
eat principles, ported eat 
* "The chief of theſe nhl Jes I 
have endeavoured to trace; and I will 
not ſcruple to aſſert, that a man can be a 
good king upon #0 other. He may, with- 
out them and by complexion, be unam- 
bitious, generous, good-natured ; but with- 
out them the exerciſe even of theſe vir- 
tues will be often ill directed: and with 
principles of another ſort, he will be 
drawn eafily, notwithſtanding theſe vir- 
res, from all the purpoſes of his inſti- 


dudion. 
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I mention thoſe oppoſite principles the 
rather, becauſe, inſtead of wondering 
that ſo many kings, unfit and unworthy 
to be truſted with the government of 


Lewis the fourteenth was a ſtrong 
inſtance of the effect of this education, 


proceeded in a greater . from the 
principles and habits of his education. 
this he had been brought to look 
kingdom as a patrimony that 
to bim from his anceſtors, and 
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for which ſocieties were formed, and go- 
vernments inſtituted. 


This capital error, in which, almhoſt 
every prince is confirmed by his gt. 
tion, has ſo great extent and fo general 
influence, that a right to do every miqui- 
tous thing in government may be derived 
from it. But as if this was not enough, 
the characters of are ſpo . 1 80 
more ways by " education. 1 
not deſcend into a detail of ſuch 
lars, nor eſume ſo much as to hint 
what regulations might be made about 
the education 4 nor what pan 
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momentous affair, 


I may alſo take notice of another cauſe 
of the miſtakes of princes, I mean the 
general condu of thofe who are brought 
near to their perſons. Such men, let me 
fay, have a particular duty arifing from 
this very ſituation; a duty common to 
them all, becauſe it ariſes not from their 
ſtations 
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ſtations which are different, but from 

their ſituation, which is the fame. To 
enumerate the various applications of this 
duty would be roo minute and tedious : 
but this may fuffice, that all ſuch men 
ſhould bear ty in mind, that the 
maſter they ſervt is to be the king of their 
country ; that their 144.4 to him, 
therefore, is not to be like that of other 
ſervants to other maſters, for his ſake a- 
lone, or for his fake and their own, but 
for the ſake of their country likewiſe. 


CaArzRzus loves the king, but H- 
PHESTION loves ALEXANDER, was a 
ſaying of the latter that has been often 
quoted, but not cenſured as it t to 
be. ALEXANDER gave the preference 
to the attachment of HzenestTION ; but 
this was due undoubtedly to 
that of Cz =D . to a 
private on muſt com a great 
concern pon his 412 his inter- 
eſts: but attachment to one who is, or 
may be a king, much more; becauſe the 
character of the latter is more important 
to himſelf and others ; and becauſe his 
intereſts are vaſtly more compli with 
thoſe of his Country, and in ſome fort 
with thaſe of mankind. „* 
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world, or who had never ſagacity 
from the imprafticable. Will it not be 
ſaid, that this is adviſing a 1 to rouze 
s ſpirit which may torn agoindt bimſelf; 
to reject expedient . * 
limited monarchy with „ 
to confine, inſtead of labouring to extend 
his power ; to patch up an old conſti- 
more agreeable to them, and more advan- 
to him; to refuſe in ſhort, to be 
an abſolute monarch, when r 
ſtance invites him to it ? All theſe particu- 
lars, in every one of which the queſtion 
is begged, will be thus repreſented, and 
will be then ridiculed as paradoxes fit to 
be ranked among the mirabilia & inopi- 
rata of the ſtoics, and fuch as no man in 
* r 
judgments may be ex- 
ours: in an age wherein ſo many betray 
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more out of regard to the prejudi 
——_ to 88268 
work. N ſuch foundations we muſt 


generate into licence, as 
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ginal contract; nor of thoſe nations on 
whom 2 ſtolen 1 im- 

eptibly, or been impoſed by violence 
ind fertled by preſcri I ſhall exer- 
ciſe no political cafuiſtry about the rights of 
fuch kings, and the obligation of ſuch pes- 
in governments as in climates, to fence a- 
gainſt the inconveniencies of both, and to 
bear what they cannot alter. But I ſpeak of 
who have been wiſe and "4 
fitutions of government, as the of 
this iſland have done. To theſe I 


fay, that their kings are under the moſt ſa- 
and divine law authorize, uy — 


The good of the people is the ultimate 
and true end of government. Gove 
are therefore appointed for this end, and 
e 
e 
end of government, and which admits 


„— tute. 
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is to the collective body, 
every individual body. 
pleaſure can be taſted 


dom of ſuch conſtitutions, will appear moſt 
ſacred to a patriot king. 


many 
imagine, that the king and 
the people in free governments are rival 
powers, who ſtand in competition with one 
another, who have different intereſts, and 
muſt of courſe have different views : that 


and ſecurity of the former, are ſo many 
diminutions 
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himſelf, to aſſert the hereditary right of 
the preſent royal family. A taſk fo un- 
neceſſary to any good purpoſe, that I be- 
heve a ſuſpicion aroſe of its havi 
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which I ſhall ly and raſe on 
this occaſion. Hp 1 i 
the moſt noble, and the moſt effectual 
remedy which can be oppoſed to the un- 
certain and irregular motions of the hu- 
man mind, agitated by various paſſions, 
allured by various temptations, inchning 
ſometimes towards a ſtate of moral per- 
fections, and oftener even in the beſt to- 
OT 
Wia muſt chuſe betimes fuch virtuous ob- 
jefs as are proportioned to the means we 
have of purſuing them, and as belong 
to the fations we arg in, and 
to the duties of thoſe ſtations. We muſt 
determine and fix our minds in fuch man- 
ner upon them, that the purſuit of them 
may become the bufineſs, and the attain- 
ment of them the end of our whole hves. 
Thus we ſhall imitate the 


and it is in our power to 
ture does. in forming a flower, 
er any other of her productions; 
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and ſuch a miniſtry are more likely to be. 
zin to purſue with ſucceſs, this method 
of deſtroying a ag conſtitution of 
vernment, t a king and a 2 
that were held in eſteem would be. 
This very eſteem might put many on their 
— 4 againſt the latter; but the former 
draw from contempt the advantage 
Ef not being feared: and an advantage this 
is in the of corruption. Men are 
to excuſe, not only to others, but 
ro themſelves, the firſt ſteps they take in 
vice, and efpecially in vice that affects the 


public, and 1 — * 

right to complain. 

might withſtand X * mp 

from a perſuaſion that the 

was too certain to leave them any excuſe, 
Id to it when they can flatter 

xo. / 0g tves, and endeavour to flatter others, 

that liberty cannot be deſtroyed, nor the 


conftitution be demoliſhed by ſuch bands 


as hold the ſcepter, and the reins 
of the adminiftration. But alas! the flat- 


tery is » and the excufe without co- 
lour. ruin their country, 
— on any, unleſs it 


cannot 1 


pn themſelves be long neceffary. 
heir conſciences will 22 
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habit and by example: and they, who 


wanted an excuſe to begin, will want zone 
to continue and to compleat the tragedy of 
their country. Old men will outlive the 
ſhame of lofing liberty, and young men 
will ariſe who know not that it ever ex 
iſted. A ſpirit of ſlavery will oppoſe and 
oppreſs the ſpirit of liberty, and ſeem at 
leaſt to be the genius of the nation. Sueh 
too it will become in time, when corrup- 
tion has once grown to this height, unleſs 
the eſs of it can be interrupted. 

ow ineſtimable a bleſſing therefore 
muſt the ſucceſſion of a iot king be 


which would be a bleſſing, and a great 
one too, in another? He, and he alone, 
can fave a whoſe ruin is fo far 
advanced. The utmoſt that private men 
Oo OT 
contagion, is to rit 

berty alive in a SH. 2 
againſt what they cannot hinder, and to 
claim on every occaſſion what they cannot 
by their own ſtrength recover. 


MaAcn1AaveL has treated, in the dif- 
courſes before cited, this queſtion, © whe- 
* ther, when the people are grown cor- 
* rupt, a free government can be main- 
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* tained, if they enjoy it; or NA 
« if they enjoy it not? ox + op 
whole matter he concludes for diffi. 
culty or rather the impoſſibility, of ſuc. 
ceeding in either caſe. It will be worth 
while to obſerve his way of reaſoning. 
aſſerts very truly, and proves by the ex- 
ample of the Roman — that 
thoſe orders which are proper to maintain 
liberty, whilſt a people remain uncor. 
rupt, become — 2 and hurtful to 
liberty when a people is grown mn 
To remedy' this . A new laws alone 
will not be ſufficient. Theſe orders there- 
fore muſt be changed, according to him, 
and the conſtitution muſt be to 


the depraved manners of the people. He 


ſhews _— orders, 
and conftituent the goyernment, 
is impracticable, 8 5 4 the attempt be 
made by gentle and flow, or by violent 
and precipitate meaſures : and from thence 
he concludes, that a free commonwealth 
can neither be maintained by a corrupl 
, nor be eftabliſbed among them. But 
adds, that l 
it muſt be done by 

* tution to the anarthica form of go of . 
vernment.“ acchioce 
l dalle legyi fe er pet 
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»ſſero da una podeſtd, in leb modo, fre- 
— That a — — whom lau 
cannot correct, may be reſtrained and 
* corrected by a kingly power.” Here is 
the hinge on which the whole turns. 


Another advantage that a free monar- 
chy has over all other forms of free govern- 
ment, beſides the advantage of being more 
eahly and more uſefully tem with 
anſtocratical and ical powers, 
which is mentioned above, is this. Thoſe 
governments are made up of different 
parts, and are apt to be disjointed by the 
ſhocks to which they are expoſed : but a 
free monarchical ernment is more 
compact, becauſe there is a part the mere 
that __ like the key-flone of * 
the w building together. They can · 
not be mended in a ſtate of 
they muft be in effect conſtituted anew, 
and in that attempt they may be diſſolved 
oben hays og 4 
monarchy. To e liberty by new 
laws 1 1 — of government, 
vbilſt the corruption of a le conti- 
nues and grows, is abſo impoſſible 
every where: but to reſtore and to pre- 
ſerve it under old laws, and an old conſti- 
minds of 

men 
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men the ſpirit of this conflitution, is not 
only poſſible, but is in a particular man- 
ner, eaſy to a king. A corrupt common. 
wealth remains without remedy, tho” all 
the orders and torms of it ſubſiſt: a free 
monarchical ernment cannot remain 
abſolutely ſo, as long as the orders and forms 
of the conſtitution ſubſiſt. Theſe alone are 
indeed nothing more than the dead letrer 
of freedom or maſks of liberty. In the 


poſe whatſoever : in the ſecond they 

to a bad one, becauſe tyranny, or govern- 
ment by will, becomes more ſevere, and 
more ſecure, under their diſguiſe, than it 
would if it was barefaced and avowed. 
But a king can, eaſily to himſelf, and 


without violence to his people, renew the 
ſpirit of liberty in their minds, quicken 
this dead letter, and pull off this maſk. 


As ſoon as corruption ceaſes to be an 
expedient of government, and it will 
ceaſe to be ſuch as ſoon as a patriot king 
is raiſed to the throne, the panacea is ap- 
plied : the ſpirit of the conſtitution re- 
vives of courſe; and as faſt as it revives, 
the orders and forms of the conſtitution 
are reſtored to their primitive integrity, 
and become * 
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carry in them the ſeeds of their deftruc- 
tion: and tho they and improve 
for a time, they will tend viſibly to 
their diſſolution. Every hour they live 
is an hour the leſs that they have to live. 
All that can be done therefore to prolong 
the duration of a good government, is to 
draw it back, on every favourable occy 


r SL Es on which 
it was founded. When theſe occafions 
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where, that frailties and even vices may 
be ed over, but not enormous crimes: 

4 donanda ingeniis puto; ſed donands 
vitia, non portenta. 


Among the bad company with which 
ſuch a court will abound, may be rec- 
koned a fort of men too low to be much 
regarded, and too high to be quite neglect- 
ed ; the lumber of every adminiſtration, 
the furniture of every court. bow 
carved things are ſeldom anſwerable 
more than the men on a chelſs-board, who, 
are moved about at will, and on whom the 
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throne after 
: the diſtinc- 


As to the ſecond 
admin 


that of calling to his 
men as he can 


a wiſe prince will chuſe Fools. De. 
ception in one cafe is indeed more eaſy 
than in the other ; becauſe a knave may 
be an artful hypocrite, whereas a ſilly 


fellow can never impoſe himſelf for a 
—_— 
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perceptible ſoever it may to weak 
eyes, or to that look at their object 
thro? the falſe medium of cuſtom and habit. 
My lord Bacon ſays, that cunning is /eft- 
handed or crooked wiſdom. I would rather 
ſay that it is a part, but the loweſt part of 
wiſdom ; employedalone by ſome, becauſe 
they have not the other parts to employ: 
and by ſome, becauſe it is as much as they 
want, 
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want, within thoſe bounds of action which 


the game bet- 
uſe to the firſt 
to pack the cards, if his knowledge ſtopt 
here, and he had no fkill in the game ; nor 


. Wiſdom and cunning may employ 
fometimes the ſame means too : but the 
wiſe man ſtoops to thoſe means, and the 
other cannot riſe above them. Simulation 

F 3 and 
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and diſſimulation for inftance are the chief 
arts of cunning : the firſt will be eſteemed 
always by a wiſe man unworthy of him, 
and will be therefore avoided by him, in 
every poſſible caſe ; for, to reſume my 
lord Bacon's compariſon, ſimulation is put 
on that we may look into the cards of 
another, whereas diſſimulation intends no- 
thing more than to hide our own. Sim 
lation is a ſtiletto, not only an offenſive, 
but an unlawful weapon z and the uſe of 
it may be rarely, very rarely, excuſed, 
but never juſtified. Diſſimulation is 2 
ſhield, as 7 11 and — 
more poſſible to preſerve ſecrecy in 
— of publick affairs without ſome 
degree of diſſimulation, than it is to fuc- 
ceed in it without ſecrecy. Theſe two 
arts of cunning are like the alloy min- 
gled with pure ore. A little is neceb 
tary, and will not debaſe the coin below it's 
oper ſtandard ; but if more than that 
ittle be employed, the coin loſes it's c- 
rency, and the coiner his credit. | 


We may obſerve much the fame diffe- 
rence between wiſdom wood _ 
as to the objects they propoſe, to 
means they employ, as we obſerve between 
the viſual powers of different men. One 
ſees diſtinEtly the objects that are _ 
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him, their immediate relations, and their 
direct tendencies ; and a fight hike this 
ſerves well enough the purpoſe of thoſe 
who concern themſelves no further. The 
cunning miniſter is one of thoſe : he nei- 
ther ſees nor is concerned to ſee any fur- 
ther, than his perſonal intereſts, and the 
ſupport of his adminiſtration require. If 
ſuch a man overcomes any actual diffi- 
culty, avoids an immediate diſtreſs, or, 
without doing either of theſe effectually, 
gains a little time, by all the low artifice 
which cunning is ready to ſuggeſt and 
baſeneſs of mind to employ ; he triumphs, 
and is flattered by his mercenary train on 


He thinks of fame as well as of applauſe, 
and prefers that, which to be enjoyed muſt 
be given, to that which may be bought. 
He conſiders his adminiſtration as a ſingle 
day in the great year of government ; 
but as a day that is affected by thoſe 
which went before, and that muſt affect 
thoſe which are to follow. He combines 

F 4 there- 
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from the neceſſity, that of 8 
poſed to the temptation, of govern 
4 party : which muſt always end 1 
government of a faction ; the faction of 
the prince if he has ability, the faction of 
his minifters if he has not, _—_— 
way or other in the oppreſſion of the peop 
For faTion is to 206 wie the ſuperlative 
is to the poſitive: party is a political evil, 
and faction is the worſt of all parties. The 
r omen If 
a patriot king, is that 
mily, where the head and al | qe 
are united by one common intereſt, and 
animated by one common ſpirit; and 
where, if any are to have 
another, they will be ſoon borne down by 
the ſuperiority of thoſe who have the ſame ; 
and far from making a divifion, they will 
but confirm the n= of the little ſtate. 
That to approach as near as poſſible to 
theſe ideas of perfect government, and 
ſocial happineſs under it, is deſirable in 
every ſtate, no man will be abſurd enough 
to deny. The ſole queſtion is therefore, 
how near to them it is poſſible to attain ?' 
For, if this attempt be not 1 im- 
practicable, all the views of a patriot king 
will be directed to make it 1 
F 5 ſtead. 
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ſtead of abetting the diviſions of his peo- 
ple he will endeavour to unite them, and 
to be himſelf the center of their union: 
inſtead of putting himſelf at the head of 
one in order to govern his people, 
he will put himſelf at the head of bis 
people in order to or more pro- 
perly to ſubdue all parties. Now, to ar- 
rive at this deſirable union, and to main- 
tain it, will be found more difficult in 
ſome caſes than in others, but abſolutely 
impoſſible in none, to a wiſe and good 
prince. 


If his people are united in their ſub- 
miſſion to him, and in their attachment 
to the eſtabliſhed he muſt 
not only e/ſpouſe but create a party, in 
order to govern by one: and what ſhould 
tempt him to purſue ſo wild a meaſure? 
A prince who aims at more power than 
the conſtitution gives him, may be ſo 
tempted ; becauſe he may hope to obtain 
in the diſorders of the ſtate what cannot 
be obtained in quiet times; and becauſe 
contending parties will give what a na- 
tion will not. Parties, even before they 
degenerate into abſolute factions, are ſtill 
numbers of men aſſociated together far 
certain purpoſes, and certain aaa 
— which 
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which are not, or which are not allowed 
to be thoſe of the community by others. 


A more or perſonal intereſt comes 
but roo dd fan, — 
added, and to grow inant in them : 
and when it does ſo, whatever occaſions 


or rinciples began to form them, the 
3 4 in them that prevails 
in ev urch. The — the 
ftate is ſuppoſed to be that of the party, 
as the intereſt of religion is ſuppoſed to be 
that of the church: and, with this pre- 
tence or prepoſſeſſion, the intereſt of the 
ſtate becomes like that of religion, a re- 
mote conſideration, is never purſued for 
it's own fake, and is often ſacrificed to the 
other. A king, therefore, who has ill de- 
ſigns to carry on, muſt endeavour to di- 
vide an united people ; and, by blending or 
ſeeming to blend his 1 

of a party, he may fucceed 
his party and he may ſhare 
a ruined nation: but ſuch a 


party 1s then 
become a faction, ſuch a king is a tyrant, 


and ſuch a government is a conſpiracy. 
A patriot king muſt renounce his charac- 
ter to have ſuch deſigns, or act againſt his 
own deſigns to purſue ſuch methods. 
Both are too abſurd to be 


| ſu he 
remains therefore, that as all the good 


F 6 
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ends of ment are moſt attainable 
in an united _ and * the * of 
a people can ſerve to purpoſes alone, 
the king we ſuppoſe here will deem the 
union of his ſubjects his advan- 
tage, and will think himſelt happy to find 
that eſtabliſhed, which he would have em- 
ployed the whole labour of his life to bring 
about. This ſeems fo plain, that I am 
ready to make excuſes for having inſiſted 
at all upon it. 


Let us turn ourſelves to another ſup- 
poſition, to that of a divided fate. This 
will fall in oftener with the ordinary 
courſe of things in free governments, and 
eſpecially after iniquitous and weak ad- 
miniftrations. Such a ſtate may be bet- 
ter or worſe, r 
poſes of a patriot king more or leſs at- 
tainable in it, according to the different 
nature of thoſe diviſions, and therefore 
we will conſider this ſtate in different 
lghts. 


A people may be united in ſubmiſſion 
to the prince, and to the eſtabliſhment, 
and yet be divided about general princi- 
ples, or particular meaſures of govern- 
ment. In the firſt caſe, they wi * by 

ir 
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their conſtitution what has been 
ly done by 


the Scripture, ſtrain it to their 
ions prejudices; and if they 
ſtrain it, alter it as much as is ne- 


When parties are divided by different 
notions and principles concerning ſome 
particular eccleſiaſtical or civil mſtituti- 
ons, the conſtitution, which ſhould be their 
rule, muſt be that of the prince. He 
may, and he ought to ſhew his diſlike or 
his favour, as he judges the conſtitution 
may be hurt or improved, by one fide or 
the other. The hurt he is never to ſuffer, 
not for his own ſake ; and therefore ſurely 
not for the ſake of any whimſical, factious, 
or ambitious ſett of men. The improve- 
ment he muſt always deſire, but as every 
new modification in a ſcheme of govern- 
ment and of rational policy, is of great 

importance, 
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his influence the 
and more del. 
approves the end 

hich they are direfted. All this may 
be done by him without fomenting div- 
ſion; and far from forming, or eſpouſ- 
174 he will defeat party in de. 
the conſtitution, on ſome occa 
and lead men AI acting with 2 
-ſpirit, to act with a national ſpirit, 


the diviſion is about particular 
es of government, and the conduct 
of of the adminiſtration 18 alone 


nities of forming an 
— X — _ rare, rx 
the pretences generally w Na 

motives to 11 their foree, 
when a government is ſtrong in 
tion, and men are keye in good humo 
by feeling the rod on no oc- 
caſion, Go; they feel X. weight of the 
ſcepter on * Such opportunities how- 
ever 
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ever may happen, and there be 

ſon as well as — for op: 
poſition even in ſuch a reign, at leaſt we 
will ſuppoſe fo, that we may include in 


iſters are participes criminis, when every 
thing is to be defended, leſt ſomething 
ſhould come out, that may unravel the 
filly wicked fcheme, and diſcloſe to pub- 
lic fight the whole turpitude of the ad- 
miniſtration; there is no help, this muſt 
be done, and ſuch a party muſt be formed, 
becauſe ſuch a party alone will ſubmit to 
a drudgery of this kind. But a prince, 
who is not in theſe circu will 
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ment, miſtakes in his. adminiſtration, and 
guilt in his miniſters, which he has not 
obſerved : and he will —— 1 
puting the complaints, give him oc- 
caſion to obſerve them, to a ſpirit of party; 
much leſs will he treat | thoſe who carry 
on ſuch proſecutions in a legal manner as 
incendiaries, and as enemies to his go- 
vernment. r 
inguiſh the voice is people from the 
IX » and will hearken 


puniſh mini- 


* 


his dignity ſhall be maintain. 
| his authority ſhall increaſe 
reputation by it. 


Should the efforts of a meer faction be 
bent to calumniate his government, and 
— diſtreſs the adminiſtration on ground - 
Pretences, 
ſons; he will not 


but he will 
not niether, the ſhort-lived and 
contemptible ſcheme. He will indeed have 
no reaſon to do ſo; for let the fautors of 
male-adminiſtration, whenever an 
fition is made to it, affect to inſinuate as 
much. as they pleaſe, that their maſters 
| are 


and for inſufficient rea - 
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| pect to it will be the ſame; and 
one way or other this conduct muſt have 
a very fatal event. Such a prince will 
not mend the adminiſtration, as long as he 
can reſiſt the juſteſt and moſt popular op- 
gr: and therefore this oppoſition will 
and grow, as long 


meaſures, will not be ſufficient. The 
former without the latter is a meer banter, 
and would be deemed and taken for ſuch, 

on a 
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them. But they may apply to their pur. 
— 29. far if. 
ferent occaſions, and bring numbers to 
fight for a cauſe in which of them 
would not have lifted. The names, and 
with the names the animoſity of 
may be kept up, when the that 
formed them ſubſiſt no longer. 


When a party is thus revived' or con- 
tinued in the ſpirit of a faftion, the cor- 
and the infatuated members of it will 
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kingdom makes ſuch a tem mea- 
ſure neceſſary. But he will eſpouſe none, 
much leſs will he ibe any. He will 
hſt no party, muck leſs will he do the 
meaneſt and moſt imprudent thing a ki 
can do, lift himſelf in any. It will be his 
aim to ue true principles of govern- 
ment i of all: and by a ſted- 
dy adherence to this meaſure, his reign 
will become an undeniable and glorious 
proof, that a wiſe and good prince may 
unite his ſubjects, and be himſelf the cen- 
ter of their union, notwithſtanding any of 
theſe diviſions that have been hi 
mentioned, 


Let us now view tne divided tate of a 
nation in another light. _ In this, the divi- 
fions will * more odious, more dan- 
gerous; leſs dependent on the influence, 
authority of the 
crown. 2 be the — whenever 
a people is divided about ſubmiſſion to their 
prince, and a party is formed of ſpirit and 
ſtrength ſufficient to ſe, even in arms, 
the eſtabliſhed government. But in this 
caſe, deſperate as it may ſeem, a patriot 
king will not deſpair of reconciling, and 
re-uniting his ſubjects to himſelf, and to 
one another. He may be obliged perhaps, 

as 
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as Henry the Fourth of France was, to- 
conquer his own but then like that great 
prince, if he is the conqueror, he will be 
the father too of 8 ple. He muſt 
ue in arms thoſe who prefame to take 
arms azainſt him; but he will purſue 
them like rebellious children whom he 
feeks to reclaim, and not like irreconcile- 
able enemies whom he 3 to ex-. 
terminate. Another prince 
the flame of cell war by ——— 
verity, render thoſe zealous againſt him 
who were at worſt indifferent, and 
mine the diſaffection of others to 
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with another ſpirit, and entertain nobler 
and wiſer views firſt to laſt, and thro? 
the whole courſe of ſuch a conjuncture. 
Nothing leſs than the hearts of his peo- 
2 will content ſuch a prince, nor will 

think his throne eſtabliſhed till it is 
eſtabliſhed there. That he may have time 
and o ity to gain them, therefore, 
he br us fo . from breakin 
out, if by art and ment he can do 
it. If he cannot, be will endeavour to keep 


it from ſpreading : and if the of 
rebellion diſappoins him in den ue 
attempts, he will remember peace, like the 
heroic king I juſt now quoted, in the 
midſt of war. Like him he will forego 
adv of puſhing the latter, rather 
than loſe an opportunity of promoting 
the former : like him, in the heat of bat- 
tle he will ſpare, and in the triumph of 
victory condeſcend: like him, he will 
beat down the violence of this flame, by 
his valour, and extinguiſh even the em- 
bers of it, by his lenity. 


It may happen, that a prince, capable 
of holding ſuch a conduct as this, may not 


have the opportunity. He may ſucceed to 
the ns a C conduct has 
been held ; and when, among other _ 

ons 
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fions which male-adminiſtration and the 
of faction have increaſed and con- 
rmed, there is one againſt the eſtabliſhed 
government ſtill in being, though not till 
in arms. The uſe is obvious, which a fac- 
tion in power might make of ſuch a cir. 
cumſtance under a weak prince, by rank. 
ing in that divifion all thoſe who oppoſed 


ters, 


no harm, 
could do him none. But ſo groſs an art 
fice will not impoſe on a prince of ano- 
ther character; he will ſoon diſcern the 
diſtinctions it becomes him to make. He 
will ſee, in = inſtance, — faction 8 
nouriſhes, perpetuates faction: 
obſerve how far that of the court contri 
buted to form the other, and contributes 
ſtill to keep it in countenance and credit, 
thoſe who conſider more what 
ſuch men are againſt, than what they are 
for. He will obſerve, how much that of the 
diſaffected gives pretence to the other who 
keeps a monopoly of power and wealth, 
one of which oppreſſes, and the other beg- 
gars, the reſt of the nation : his penetra- 
tion will ſoon diſcover, that theſe factions 
. 
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* 
es of both. 


ſoon as it is mark - 
ed out. It will have no ſhelter, and it 
muſt therefore be ſo marked out, under 
a good and wile adminiſtration ; for whe- 
ther the members of it avow their prin- 
iples by refuſing thoſe teſts of fidelity 

law requires, or perjure them- 
ſelves by taking them, they will be known 
alike. One difference, and but one will 
be made between them in the general 
ſenſe of mankind, a difference ariſing 
from the greater degree of infamy that 
will belong juſtly to the latter. The firſt 


may paſs for fools : the latter muſt 
without excuſe for knaves. * 


8 The 
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The terms I err but 
the cenſure is juſt, and it will appear to 
be ſo in the W d _ and * the 
higheſt reaſon, if we ſtop to make a re. 
flection or two that deſerve very well to 
be made, on the conduct of our Jaco- 
bites ; for I defire no ſtronger inſtance on 
which to eſtabliſh the cenſure, and to 
Juſtify the terms I have uſed. Now all 
theſe, whether they ſwear, or whether 

do not, are hable to one 1 
objection, that did not lye againſt thoſe 
who were in former days enemies to the 
king on the throne. In the days of York 
and Lancaſter, for inftance, a man might 
be againſt the prince on the throne with- 
out being againſt the conſtitution of his 
country. The conſtitution conveyed the 
by hereditary right in the ſame 
family : and he who was a Yorkift, and he 
who was a Lancaſtrian, might, and I 
doubt not did, pretend in every conteſt 
to have this right on his ſide. The ſame 
conſtitution was acknowledged by both, 
and therefore ſo much indulgence was 
ſhewn by law to both, at leaſt in the 
time of Henry the Seventh, that ſubmif- 
ſion to a King de fad could not be im- 
puted as a crime to either. Thus 


to deſcend lower in hiſtory ; when the 
excluſion 
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excluſion of the duke of York was preſſed 
in the reign of Charles the Second, the 
right of that Prince to the Crown was 
not diſputed. His divine right indeed, 
ſuch a divine right as his grandfather 
and father had aſſerted before him, was 
not much regarded ; but his right by 
the conſtitution, his legal right, was 
ſufficiently owned by thoſe who inſiſted 
on a law as neceſſary to harr it. But eve 
Jacobite at this time goes beyond all theſe 
examples, and is a rebel to the conftitu- 
tion under which he is born, as well as 
to the prince on the throne. The law of 
his country has ſettled the right of · ſuc- 
ceſſion in a new family, He reſiſts this 
law, and aſſerts on his own private au- 
thority, not only a right in contradition 
to it, but a right extinguiſhed by it. This 
abſurdity is ſo great, that it cannot be 
defended except by advancirg a greater; 
and therefore it is urged, that no power 
on earth could alrer the conſtitution in 
this reſpect, nor extinguiſh a right to the 
crown inherent in the Stuart family, and 
derived from a ſuperior, that is from a 
divine authority. This kind of plea, for 
refuſing ſubmiſſion to the laws of the 
land, if it was admitted, would ſerve any 
purpoſe as well as that for which it is 

G 2 brought, 
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Our fanatics urged it formerly, 
and I do not fee why a conſcientious fifth 
monarchy-man had not as much right to 
urge it formerly, as a Jacobite has now, 
But if conſcience, that is private opinion, 
may excuſe the fifth monarchy-man and 
the Jacobite, who act conformably to it, 
from all imputations thoſe of mad. 
neſs and folly; how ſhall the latter be 
excuſed when he forſwears the principles 
he retains, anodes the rice he re- 
nounces, takes oaths with an intent to 
violate them, and calls God to witneſs to 
a premeditated lie? Some caſuiſtry 
been employed to excuſe theſe men 
themſelves and to others. But ſuch 
ſuiſtry, and in truth every other, deſtroys, 
by diſtinctions and exceptions, all mora- 
lity, and effaces the eſſential difference 
between right and wrong, good and evil. 
This the ſchoolmen in general have done 
on many occaſions ; the ſons of Loyola in 
particular: and I wiſh with all my heart 
that nothing of the fame kind could be 
objected to any other divines. Some po- 
litical reaſoning has been employed, 2 
well as the caſuiſtry here ſpoken of, and 
to the ſame a It been ſaid, 
that the conduct of thoſe who are ene 
mies to the eſtabliſhment, to 1 ay 
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ſubmit and ſwear, is juſtified by the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution. But nothing can 
be more falſe and frivolous. By the prin- 
les of the Revolution, a ſubject may re- 
> no doubt, the prince who endeavours 
to ruin and 118 his people, and may 
puſh this reſiſtance to the 4 2 
and excluſion of him and his race: but 
will it follow, that, becauſe we m 22 Jult'y 
take arms againſt a prince who 
to govern we once acknowledged, 2 
who by ſubſequent acts has forfeited that 
right, we may ſwear to a right we do not 
acknowledge, and reſiſt a prince whoſe 
conduct has not forfeited the right we 
ſwore to, nor given any juſt diſpenſation 
from our oaths ? 


But I ſhall lengthen this digreſſion no 
further: it is on a ſubject I have treated 


in public writings, the refutation of which 


never came to my hands, and, I think, ne- 
ver will. | to the ſubject of my 
ſent difcourſe. And I fay, that fuch 
ions as theſe can never create any ob- 
ſtruction to a prince, who purſues the 
union of his [ewe nor liſturb the 
peace of his RNS. The men who 
compoſe them muſt be deſperate, and im- 


potent ; the moſt deſpicable of all charac- 
G 3 ters 
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ters when they go together. Every honeſt 
and ſenſible man will diſtinguiſh himſelf 
out of their number : and they will re. 
main, as they deſerve to be, hewers of 
wood, and drawers of water, to the reſt 
of their fellow ſubjects. 


They will remain fuch, if they are a- 
bandoned to theruſelves, and to that ha- 
bitual infatuation which they have not 
ſenſe and ſpirit enough to break. But 
if a prince, out of goodneſs or policy, 
ſhould think it worth his while to take 
them from under this influence, and to 
break theſe habits; even this diviſion, 
the moſt abſurd of all others, will not be 
found incurable. A man who has not 
ſeen the inſide of parties, nor had oppor. 
tunities to examine nearly their ſecret 
motives, can hardly conceive how little a 


ſhare, principle of any ſort, though prin- 


ciple of ſome fort or other be always pre- 
tended, has in the determination of their 
conduct. Reaſon has ſmall effect on 


numbers: a turn of imagination, often 


as violent and as ſudden as a guſt of wind, 
determines their conduct ; and paſſion is 
taken by others, and by themſelves too, 
when it grows into habit eſpecially, for 


principle. What gave ſtrength and ſpi- 
rit 
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rit to a Jacobite party after the late king's 
acceſſion ? The true anſwer is, a ſudden 
turn of the imaginations of a whole party, 
to reſentment and , that were turned 
a little before to quiet ſubmiſſion, and 

tent expectation. Principle had as 

ttle ſhare in making the turn, as reaſon 
had in conducting it. Men who had 
ſenſe, and temper tco before that mo- 
ment, thought of nothing after it but of 
ſetting up a tory king againſt a whig 
king : and when ſome of them were aſk- 
ed, if they were ſure a popiſh king would 
make a good tory king? or whether they 


were determined to facrifice their reli- 
gion and liberty to him? The anſwer 
was, no; that they would BS... arms 


be aſcribed, to principle or paſſion, to 

reaſun or madneſs ? What gives obſtinacy 

without 8 and ſullenneſs without 

ſpirit, to the Jacobite-tories at this time? 

Another rus of in os os. 
ing itſelf in another 

G 4 A fac- 
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A factious habit, and a factious notion, 
converted into a notion of policy and ho- 
nour. They are to believe, that 
by clinging together they are a conſider- 
able weight, which may be thrown in 
to turn the ſcale in any great event ; and 
that in the mean time to be a ſteddy 
ſuffering party, is an honour they may 
flatter themſelves with very juſtly. Thus 
they continue ſteddy to e ments which 
moſt of them wiſh in their hearts they 
had never taken; and ſuffer for principles, 
in ſupport of which not one of them 
would venture further than talking the 
treaſon that claret inſpires. 


It reſults therefore from all that has 
been ſaid, and from the reflections which 
theſe hints may ſi „that in whatever 
light we view the divided ſtate of a peo- 
ple, there is none in which theſe diviſions 
will appear incurable, nor an union of 
the members of a great community with 
one another, and with their head, unat- 
tainable. It may happen in this caſe, as 
it does in many others, that things un- 
common may paſs for improbable or im- 
poſſible : and as nothing can be more un- 


common than a patriot king, there will 


be no room to wonder if the natural and 
| certain 
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certain effects of his conduct ſhould ap- 
improbable or impoſſible to many. 
there is ſtill ſomething more in this 
caſe. Tho the union we ſpeak of be fo 
much for the intereſt of every king and 
every people, that their glory and their 
proſperity pop hong 4 diminiſh, in 
portion as approach nearer to it, 
2 further removed from it; yet is 
there another * by which pri 
and le both are often 1 u 
ſo A go miſtake it for their own. The 
intereſt I mean is that of private ambi- 
tion. It would be eaſy to ſhew in many 
inſtances, and particularly in this, of uni- 
ting inſtead of dividing, and of govern- 
ing by a national concurrence inſtead of 
governing by the management of parties 
and factions in the ſtate, how widely dif- 
pugnant the intereſts 
of private ambition and thoſe of real pa- 
triotiſm are. Men therefore who are warm- 
ed by the firſt, and have no ſenſe of the 
laſt, will declare for divifion, as they do 
for corruption, in oppolition to anion and 
to integrity of government. They will 
not indeed declare directly that the two 
former are in the abſtract preferable, but 
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clude from hence, that in ice it is 
neceſſary to comply with both. This 
ſubt-rfuge once open, there is no falſe and 
immoral meaſure, in political manage. 
ment, which may not be avowed and re- 
commended. But the very men who hope 
to eſcape by opening it, ſhut it up again, 
and ſecure their own condemnation, when 
they labour to confirm diviſions, and to 
propagate corruption, and thereby to cre- 
ate the very neceſſity that they plead in 
their excuſe. Neceſſity of this kind there 
is in reality none; for it ſeems full as 
abſurd to ſay, that popular diviſions muſt 
be cultivated, becauſe popular union can. 
not be procured, as it would be to fay 
that poiſon muſt be poured into a wound, 
becauſe it cannot be healed. The prac- 
tice of morality in private life will never 


arrive at ideal perfection: muſt we give 


up ourſelves therefore to all manner of 


immorality? And muſt thoſe who are 


charged with our inſtruction endeavour 
to make us the moſt profligate of men, 
becauſe they cannot us ſaints ? 


ience of the depravity of human 
nature made men deſirous to unite in ſo- 
ciety and under government, that they 
might defend themſelves the better 5 
gain 
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inſt injuries : but the 
inſpired to ſome the 
ploying ſocieties to invade 
cieties; and to diſturb the 
great common-wealth of man 
more force and effect in ſuc 

bodies, than they could do indivi 
Juſt ſo it happens in the d 
conomy of particular ſtates : 
peace is diſturbed by the fame 
Some of their members content 
ſelves with the common benefits of 
ciety, and employ all their ind 
promote the public good : but 
propoſe to themſelves a ſeparate intereſt, 
and, that they may purſue it the more ef- 
fectually, they affociate with others. Thus 
faFions are in them, what nations are in 
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king can change human nature. Put 
I am reaſonable enough to ſuppoſe, that 
without altering human nature he 
ve a check to this courſe of human af- 
airs, in his own kingdom at leaſt ; that 
he may defeat the deſigns, and break the 
ſpirit of faction, inſtead of partaking in 
one, and aſſuming the other; and that 
if he NI the union of 7 ſub- 
jects univerſal, he may render it ſo gene- 
1 as to anſwer ** ends of good 
government, * ſecurity, public tran- 
quillity, wealth, power, and . 


If theſe ends were ever anſwered, they 
were ſo, ſurely, in this country, in the 
days of our ELIZABETH. She found 
her kingdom full of factions, and factions 
of — conſequence and danger than 
theſe of our days, whom ſhe would have 
diſperſed with a puff of her breath. She 
could not re-unite them, it 5 true: the 

apiſt continued a papiſt, puritan a 
— 3 one dee te other ſullen. 
But ſhe united the great body of the peo- 
ple in her and their common intereſt, ſhe 
inflamed them with one national ſpirit, 
and thus armed,. ſhe maintained tranquil- 
lity at home, and carried ſuccour to her 


friends 
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friends and terror to her enemies abroad. 
There were cabals at her court, and in- 
trigues among her miniſters. It is faid 
too that ſhe did not diſlike that there 
ſhould be ſuch. But theſe were kept 
within her court. They could not creep 
abroad, to ſow diviſion among her peo- 
ple : and her greateſt favourite the earl 
of Essex paid the price of attempting it 
with his head. Let our great doctors in 
politics, who preach ſo learnedly on the 
trite text divide & impera, compare the 
conduct of ErLizaBeTH in this reſpeR. 
with that of her ſucceſſor, who endea> 
voured to govern his kingdom by the no- 
tions of a fa#ion that he raiſed, and to 
manage his parliament by andertakers : 


and they muſt be very obſtinate indeed, 
if they refuſe to acknowledge, that a wiſe 
and 


prince can unite a drvided 
— 7 wicked — 
not; and that the conſequences of natio- 
nal union, are glory and happineſs to the 
prince and to the people, whilſt thoſe of 
diſ-union bring ſhame and miſery on both, 
and entail them too on poſterity. 


1 not 
vnly becauſe it is of great importance in 
itſelf, and at all times, but becauſe it is 

rendered 
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rendered more ſo than ever at this time, 
by the unexampled avowal of contrary 
principles. Hitherto it has been thought 
the higheſt pitch of profligacy to own, 
inſtead of concealing crimes, and to take 
pride in them, inſtead of being aſhamed 
of them. But in our age men have ſoar. 
ed to a pitch ſtill higher. The firſt is 
common, it is the practice of numbers, 
and by their numbers they keep one ano- 
ther in countenance. But the choice ſpi- 
rits of _ * the men of mode in 
litics, are far from ſtopping where cri- 
Taos of all kinds deve tn when they 
have gone even to this point ; for gene- 
rally the moſt hardened of the inhabitants 
of Newgate do not go ſo far. The men 
I ſpeak of contend, that it is not 
to be vicious by praftice and habit, but 
that it is neceſſary to be fo by priaci- 
ple. They make themſelves mi es 
of faction as well as of corruption: t 
recommend both, they deride all f 
as imagine it poſſible or fit, to retain 
truth, integrity, and a diſintereſted re- 
gard to the public in public life, and pro- 
nounce every man a fool who is not 
to act like a knave. I hope that 
has been ſaid, tho* much more mi 
have been ſaid, to expole the — 
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of theſe _ __ JH of their 
ſchemes ; to ſhew that a 
may walk more eaſily and — S 
other paths of government, per tutum 
planumque iter religionis, juſtitiæ, bone- 
fatis, virtutumque moralium. Let me 
proceed, therefore, to mention two o- 
ther heads of the conduct that ſuch a king 
will hold, and it ſhall be my endeavour 
not to fall into the ſame prolixity. 


A king who eſteems it his duty to 
ſupport, or to reſtore, if that be needful, 
the free conſtitution of a limited monar- 
chy ; who forms and maintains a wiſe 
and good adminiſtration ; who ſubdues 
faction, and promotes the union of his 
people ; and who makes their greateſt 
good the conſtant object of his govern- 
ment, may be faid, no doubt, to be in 
the true intereſt of his kingdom. All 
the particular caſes that can ariſe are in- 
cluded in theſe characteriſtics 
of a wiſe and And yet it 
ſeems proper to mention, under a diſtinct 
head, ſome particular inſtances that 
have not been touched, wherein this 


wiſdom and goodneſs will exert them- 
ſelves. 


Now 
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Now tho? the true intereſt of ſeveral 
ftates may be the ſame in many reſpects, 
yet is there always ſome difference to be 
perceived by a diſcerning eye, both in 
theſe intereſts, and in the manner of pur- 
ſuing them ; a difference that ariſes 
the fituation of countries, from the cha- 
rater of people, from the nature of go 
vernment, and even from that of climate 


and ſoil ; from circumſtances that are like 


theſe 


permanent, and from others that 
may be deemed more accidental. To 
illuſtrate all this by examples, would be 
eaſy, but long. I ſhall content myſelf 
ore to mention, in ſome inſtances 
only, the difference that ariſes, from the 
cauſes referred to, between the true inter- 
eſt of our country, and that of fome or 
all our neighbours on the continent ; and 
leave you to extend and apply in your 
thoughts the compariſon I 2 

rather than enlarge upon. 


The ſituation of Great Britain, the 
character of her people, and the nature 
of her government fit her for trade and 
commerce. Her climate and her ſoil 
make them neceſſary to her well being. 
By trade and commerce we grew a * 


hint at, 
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and powerful nation, 98 
we are growing poor and im 
32 


trade and commerce enrich, ſo 
tify our country. The ſea is our barrier, 
ſhips are our fortreſſes, and the mark 
ners, that trade and commerce alone 
can furniſh, are the garriſons to defend 
> oy France hes under great diſad van- 
tages in trade and commerce by the na- 
ture of her government. Her advanta- 
ges in 
ou 


in ſituation are as great at leaſt as 
rs. . „ ariſe from the temper 


and character of her people are a little 
different perhaps, and yet upon the whole 
equivalent. Thoſe her climate and 
her foil are fi ours, and indeed 
to 
Un 


are 

thoſe of an Ma nation. The 

ited P have the ſame advan- 

tages that we have in the nature of their 

government, more perhaps in the tem- 
md charative of als le, leſs ta 

14 in their ſituation, climate, and 


ſoil. But without de into a lon- 
ger detail of the adv and difad- 
vantages attending each of theſe nations 


in trade and commerce, it is fufficient 
for my preſent to obſerve, that 
2 Britain ſt in a certain middle 
between the other two, with 1 to 


wealth and power ariſing from theſe 
ſprings. 
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ſgrings. A leſs, and a lefs conſtant, ap. 
plication to the improvement of theſe 
may ſerve the ends of France; a greater 
is neceſſary in this country; and a great- 
er ſtill in Holland. The French may im- 
prove their natural wealth and power by 
the impro 


vement of trade and commerce. 
We can have no wealth, no power by 
conſequence, as Europe is now conſtituted, 
without the improvement of them, nor 
in any degree but proportionably to this 
improvement. The Dutch cannot ſub- 
ſiſt without them. They bring wealth to 
other nations, and are neceſſary to the 
well being of them ; but they ſupply the 
Dutch with food and raiment, and are 
neceſſary even to their being. 


The reſult of what has been ſaid is, is 
general, that the wealth and power of all 
nations depending ſo much on their trade 
and commerce, and every nation being, 
like the three I have mentioned, in ſuch 
different circumſtances of advantage or 
diſadvantage in the purſuit of this com- 
mon intereſt ; a good government, and 
therefore the government of a patriot 
king, will be directed conſtantly to make 
the moſt of every advantage that nature 
has given, or art can procure towards the 

im- 
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improvement of trade and commerce. 
And this is one of the principal criterions, 
by which we are to judge whether go- 
vernors are in the true intereſt of the peo- 
ple, or not. 


It reſults, in particular, that Great 
Britain might improve her wealth and 
power 1n a proportion ſuperior to that of 
any nation who can be deemed her rival, 
if the advantages ſhe has were as wiſely 
cultivated, as they will be in the reign of 
a patriot king. . To be convinced more 
thoroughly of this truth a very ſhort 
proceſs of reaſoning will ſuffice. Let any 
man, who has knowledge enough for it, 
firſt compare the natural ſtate of Great 
Britain, and of the United Provinces, 
and then their artificial ſtate together ; that 
is, let him conſider minutely the advan- 
tages we have by the ſituation, extent, 
and nature of our iſland, over the inhabi- 
tants of a few ſalt marſhes gained on the 
ſea, and hardly defended from it: and 
after that, let him conſider how 
theſe provinces have raiſed themfelves to 
an equality of wealth and power with the 
1 of Great Britain. From whence 
ariſes this difference of improvement? It 
ariſes plainly from hence: the — 

ve 
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have been, from the foundation of their 
r a nation of patriots and 
merchants. 1 — 
not been Wu 

the defence of their liberty, 

provement of their trade and commerce; 
which have been earried on by them with 
uninterrupted and unflackened applica- 
tion, induſtry, order, and ceconomy. In 
Great Britain the caſe has not been the 
ſame, in either but here we con- 
fine ourſelves to ſpeak of the laſt alone. 


Trade and commerce, ſuch as they 
were in thoſe days, had been ſometimes, 
and in ſome inſtances, before the reign of 
Cueen ELiZAaBETH, encouraged and im- 
proved: but the great encouragements 
were given, the great extenſions and im- 
vements were made, by that glorious 
princeſs. To her we owe that ſpirit of 
domeſtic and foreign trade which 1s not 


. extinguiſhed. It was ſhe who gave 


motion to our whole mercan- 

em which is not _ ceaſed. 

The? boch flagged under her ſucceſſor ; 
were not revived under his ſon; were 
checked, diverted, clogged, and inter- 
rupted, during our civil wars: and be« 
gan to exert new vigour after the reſtora- 


tion in a long courſe of peace; but met 
| with 
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with new difficulties too from the con- 
firmed rivalry of the Dutch, and the grow- 
ing rivalry of the French. To one of 
theſe the puſillanimous character of JIauxs 
the firſt gave many ſcandalous occaſions : 
and the other was favoured by the con- 
duct of CARLEs the ſecond, who never 
was in the true intereſt of the people he 
governed. From the revolution to the 
death of queen Anne, however trade and 
commerce might be aided and encou- 
raged in other reſpects, they were neceſ- 
ſarily ſubjected to depredations abroad, 
and over- loaded by taxes at home, during 
the courſe of two wars. From the 
acceſſion of the late king to this hour, in 
the midſt of a full peace, the debts of 
the nation continue much the ſame, the 
taxes have been encreaſed, and for eigh- 
teen years of this time we have tamely 
ſuffered continual depredations from the 
moſt contemptible maritime power in 
Europe, that of Spain. 


A patriot king will neither neglect, nor 
ſacrifice his country's intereſt. No other 
intereſt, neither a foreign nor a dome- 
ſtic, neither a public nor a private, will 
influence his conduct in government. 
He will not multiply taxes wantonly, 
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nor keep up thoſe unneceſſarily which 
neceſſity has Jaid, that he may keep up 
legions of tax-gatherers. He will not 
continue national debts by all forts of po- 
litical and other uſion; nor, more 
wickedly ſtill, by a ſettled purpoſe of op- 
preſſing and impoveriſhing the people, 
that he may with greater eaſe corrupt 
ſome, and the whole, according 
to the dictates of his paſſions and arbitra- 
ry will. To give caſe and encourage. 
ment t ory at home, to aſſiſt 
k 


and protect trade abroad, to improve and 
heart the national colonies, like 
farms of the mother-country, 
ll incipal and conſtant parts of 
the attention of ſuch a prince. The | 
wealth of the nation he will moſt juſtly | 
eſteem to be his wealth, the power his 
power, the ſecurity and the honour, his 


ſecurity and honour: and, by the very | 


in 
ſo many 
will be 


means by which he promotes the two 
firſt, he will wiſely preſerve the two laſt; 
for by theſe means, and by theſe alone, 
can the great advantage of the tuation 
of this kingdom be taken and improved. 


Great Britain is an iſland: and whilſt 
nations on the continent are at immenſe 
charge in maintaining their barriers, and 


perpetually 
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lly on their guard, and frequent- 
embroiled to extend or ſtrengthen them, 
Great Britain may, if her governours 
leaſe, accumulate wealth in maintaining 
— ; make herſelf ſecure from invaſions, 
and be ready to invade others when her 

cwn immediate intereſt or the 
intereſt of Europe require it. Of all 
which Queen Er1zaBeTH's reign is a me- 
morable example, and undeniable proof. 
I ſaid the general intereſt of Europe, be- 
cauſe it ſeems to me that this alone ſhould 
call our councils off from an almoſt en- 
tire application to their domeſtic and 
proper buſineſs. Other nations muſt 
watch over every motion of their neigh- 
bours ; penetrate, if they can, every de- 
| fign; foreſee every minute event, and take 
part by ſome — — or other in 
almoſt every conjuncture that ariſes. But 
as we cannot be eaſily nor ſuddenly at- 
tacked, and as we ought not to aim at 
any acquiſition of territory on the con- 
| tinent, it may be our intereſt to watch 
the ſecret workings of the ſeveral coun- 
cils abroad; to adviſe, and warn; to abet, 
and oppoſe : but it never can be our true 
intereſt eaſily and officiouſly to enter into 
action, much leſs into engagements that 
imply action and expence. Other na- 
tions, 
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tions, like the Velites or light- armed 
troops, ſtand foremoſt in the field, and 
ſkirmiſh ly. When a great war 
begins, we ought to look on the powers 
of the continent, to whom we incline, 
like the two firſt lines, the Principes and 
Haſtati of a Roman army ; and on our- 
ſelves, = > of pores that are not to 
charge wi ons on every 
. for the conflict when- 
ever the fortune of the day, be it ſooner 
or later, calls us to it, and the ſum af 
things, or the general intereſt, makes it 
neceſſary | 


This is that poſt of advantage and be 
nour, which our ſingular ſituation among 
the powers of Europe determines us, a 


ſhould determine us, to take, in all di- 
putes that happen on the Continent. If | 


we neglect it, and diſſipate our ſtrength | 


on occaſions that touch us remotely ar 
indirectly; we are governed by men who 
do not know the true intereſt of this iſland, 
or who have ſome other intereſt more at 
heart. If we adhere to it, ſo at leaſt s 
to deviate little and ſeldom from it, as 
we ſhall do whenever we are wiſely and 
honeſtly governed, then will this nation 


make her proper figure, and a great one 
it 
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in this reſpect ; but we have done fo. with 


e even of well-mean- 


engt 
we might have ſerved the common cauſe 
far more uſefully, nay with entire effect, 
by a proper application of our natural 
ſtrength. There was ing more 
than this. Armies grew ſo much into ſa- 
ſhion in time of war, among men who 
meant well to their » that they who 
mean ill to it have kept, and keep them 
ſtill up in the profoundeſt peace: and the 


number 
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number of our ſoldiers, in this iſland 
is al 
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rous to 
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e true intereſt 
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h e theſe, no great defi for 
2 intereſt of the Ln, 


will be entertained, till men who have this 
. dear ariſe to pomer. 


bt come now to the laſt head, * 4 
which I ſhall conlider the character and 
Hen king : ard kt it not 
be thought to of the lcaſt importance, 
tho it may ſeem at the firſt mention to 


_— the charatter and conduct 
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nature, they ſuſtain them thro? the whole 
piece, and make their actors neither ſay 
nor do any thing that is not exactly pro- 
per to the character each of them re- 
preſents. Oderint dum metuant, came 
properly out of the mouth of a tyrant ; 
tut Eurieipts would never have put 
that execrable ſentence into the mouth of 
Mixos or Eacus. * 


A man of ſenſe and virtue both wil 


guard, and no men ſo much as princes. 
When their minds are filled and thei 
hearts warmed with true notions of 

vernment, when they know thei 
in the great t to act, in 
— * Rags Id, and m all the 
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which they are placed, as in gives them 
great advantages, gives them great diſad- 
van too, that often countervail the 
former. Thus for mſtance, a little me- 
rit in a prince is ſeen and felt by num- 
_— it is multiphed as it were, * 
portion to this effect bis re 
raed by i, But then a failing is 
felt by numbers too; it is mul- 
Red in che fan manner, and his re- 


Fan 


I ſpoke” above'of defects that may be 
great and 
qualities. This may be the caſe ; 
that of ſome princes. There 


of France aſked a Spaniſh ambaſſador, 
of Spain had? 

anbaflador rephed (like a formal pe- 
= that his n who 
feared Cod, and had no miſtreſs but the 


queen. Haxav the Fourth felt the re- 


on, and aſked him in return with 
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pariſon of ſuch citizens of Rome as theſe 
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however then (ia it is now, and as | it mul 
be always in mixed government) the 
true foundation of that ſufficient autho- 
rity and influence, which on 
tions give the prince gratis, in 
2 people, * which 1.5 
wa nation muſt ac The 
queen ſaw it, and ſhe ſaw too how much 


pularity depends on thoſe appearances, 
Bp de ger in the gr, ir, 4 


* 
re 
warm concern key = the "intereſt _ 15 
nour of the nation, a tenderneſs for bet 
n 
ons, were ces that run thre? 
her Whole pull dog conduct, and gave 
kf calour to if. She did great things, 
and ſhe knew how to ſet them off a& 
cording to their full value, by her man- 
ner of doing them. In her private bthe- 
— AN ty, ſhe de- 
ſeended even to familiarity ; but her ff 
was ſuch as could hot be i- 
F 
moſt juſtly aſcribed to her goodneſs. Tho 
a woman, ſhe hid all that was woman 
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occafions, they paſſed like flaſhes of li s 
ning, ' vaniſhed as ſoon as — 2 
cerned, and im ted no blot on her 


character. She had private friendſhips, 
ſhe had favourites: ber the never — 


in full view, he paſſ 

a weak — Hpd- ill man; and 
into all the wherein his 
memory remains to this day. The me- 
thods he took, to preſerve himſelf from it, 
ſerved but to confirm him in it. No man 
can keep the decorem of manners in life, 
who is not free from every kind of affec- 
tation, as it has been ſaid already: but he 
who affects what he has no pretenfions to, 
or what is im to his character and 
rank in the world, is guilty of moſt con- 
fummate folly : he becomes doubly un- 
gracious, doubly indecent, and 
culous. Jaws the firſt, not 


quality to conciliate the eſteem or r e. 
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the pleaſures of life; that 

her : they are 
| free and 
that 
neſs 
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ought to exact from others, will not be 
found ſo difficult in practice as ma 
imagined ; if they uſe a proper diſcern- 
ment. in: the choice of the perſons whom 
they admit to the neareſt degrees of in- 
timacy with them. A prince ſhould chuſe 
miniſters; If he truſts the bufineſs of his 
ſtate to theſe, he truſts his character to 
thoſe : and his character will depend on 
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low the others? And are not princes who 
ſuffer them to do ſo, unaccountably weak? 


What ſhall I ſay further on this head? 
Nothing more is neceſſary. Let me wind 
it up therefore by aſſerting this great 
truth, that reſults from what has been 
already faid : As he can never fill the 
character of a patriot king, tho' his per- 
ſonal great and good qualities be in every 
other reſpect equal to it, who lies o 
to the flattery of courtiers, to the ſeduc- 
tion of women, and to the partialities and 
affections which are eaſily contracted 
roo great indu 


in private life ; ſo 
the prince who is deſirous to eftabliſh this 
character, muſt obſerve ſuch a decorum, 
and keep ſuch a guard on himſelf, as 
may prevent even the ſuſpicion of being 
liable to ſuch influences. For as the rea- 
lity would ruin, the very ſuſpicion will 
leſſen him in the opinion of mankind : 
and the opinion of mankind, which is 
fame after death, is ſuperior ftrength and 
power in life. 


Ax p now, if the principles and mea - 
ſures of conduct, lad down in this diſ- 
courſe, as neceſſary to conſtitute that 
greateſt and moſt glorious of human be- 

ings, 
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ings, a patriot king, be ſufficient to this 

rpoſe; let us conſider too how eaſy it 
is, or ought to be, to eſtabliſh them in 
the minds of princes. They are founded 
on true propoſitions, all of which are ob- 
vious, nay, many of them ſelf-evident. 
'Fhey are confirmed by univerſal experi- 


ence, In a word, no underſtanding can 


redſiſt them, and none but the weakeſt can 


fail, or be miſled, in the application of 
them. To a prince whoſe heart is cor- 
rupt, it is in vain to ſpeak, and for ſuch 
a prince I would not be thought to write. 
Bur if the heart of a prince be not cor- 
rupt, theſe truths will find an eaſy ingreſ- 
ſion thro* the underſtanding to it. Let 
us conſider again, what the ſure, the ne- 
ceſſary effects of ſuch principles and mea- 
ſures of conduct muſt be, to the prince, 
and to the people. On this ſubject let 
the imagination range thro* the whole 
glorious ſcene of a patriot reign: the 
beauty of the idea will inſpire thoſe tranſ- 
ports, which PLaTo imagined the viſion 
of virtue would inſpire, if virtue could be 
ſeen. What in truth can be ſo lovely? 
what ſo venerable, as to contemplate a 
king on whom the eyes of a whole people 
are fixed, filled with admiration, and glow- 
ing with „ a king, in the temper 
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He muſt be ſeen ſubdued, bound, chain- 
ed, and deprived 


Britain, as far as waters roll and as winds 
can waft them. 


E 


LETTER III. 


O the State of Paxrizs at tbe 
Acceſſion of King Geoxce l. 


Perceive by yours that my diſcourſe 

of the character and conduct of a pa- 
triot king, in that article which relates 
to party, has not entirely ſatisfied your 
expectations. You expected, from ſome 
things that I remember to have ſaid to 
you in converſation, and others that have 
tallen on that occaſion from my pen, a 
more particular application of thoſe ge- 
neral reaſonings to the preſent time, and 
to the ſtate of parties, from the late king's 
acceſſion to 4 throne. The ſubject is 
delicate enough, and yet I ſhall ſpeak up- 
on it what truth exacts from me, with 
the utmoſt frankneſs: for I know all our 


parties 
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parties too well, to eſteem any; and I am 
too old, and too reſigned to my fate, to 
want, or to fear any. 


Whatever anecdotes you have been 
told, for you are too young to have ſeen 
the paſſages of the times I am going to 
mention, and whatever prepoſſeſſions you 
have had, take theſe facts for undoubted 
truths: that there was no deſign on foot 
during the four laſt years of queen Axxx's 
reign to ſet aſide the ſucceſſion of the 
houſe of Hanover, and to e the crown 
on the head of the pretender to it; nor 
any party formed for this purpoſe at the 
time of the death of that princeſs, whole 
memory { honour, ad therefore feel a 
juſt indignation at the irreverence with 
which we have ſeen it treated. If ſuch a 
deſign had been on foot during that time, 
there were moments when the execution 
of it would not have been difficult, or 
dangerous enough, to have ſtopped men 
of the moſt moderate refolution. Neither 
could a deſign of that nature have been 
carried on fo long, tho” it was not carried 
into execution, without leaving ſome tra- 
ces, which would have appeared when 
ſuch ſtrict inquiſitions were made; when 
the papers of ſo many of the queen's ſer- 
vants were ſeized, and even her own pa- 
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faint 


ſo 
this was un- 


hopes, 
known to me at that time, or at leaſt 
knew it not with the ſame certainty and 
in the ſame detail that I have known it 
ſince. But if this was done by ſome who 
were in the queen's ſervice, it was done 
too by ſome who were out of it, and I 
think with little ſincerity by either. 

It may well ſeem ſtrange to one who 
carries in his breaſt a heart like * 


fucceſs of an imme - 


the 
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the Proteſtant ſucceſſion was ſo far from 
being laid by the queen and her miniſters, 
and ſuch a reſolution was ſo far from be- 


ing taken, that the very men I fl of, 
when they were preſſed by the other fide, 
that is from Verſailles and St. Germains, 
to be more particular, and to come into a 
| Cloſer concert, declined both, and gave 
the moſt evaſive anſwers. 


A little before, or about the time of 
the queen's death, ſome other perſons, 
who figured afterwards in the rebellion, 
entered in good earneſt into thoſe engage- 
ments, as I believe; for I do not know 
. exactly the dare of them. But whenever 
they took them, they took them as fingle 
men. They could anſwer for no party to 
back them. They might flatter them- 
ſelves with. and dreams, like Pom- 
PEY, if little _— 
compared with great, 10ns ready to 
ile the Game of ahaty Oe. But they 
had no affurance, no nor grounds to ex- 

any troops, except thoſe of the high- 
s; Whoſe diſpoſition in general was 
known to every man, but whoſe inſur- 
rection without the concurrence of other 
inſurrections, and other was deem- 
ed, even by thoſe that e them take 


arms afterwards, not a ſtrength but a 
weakneſs, 
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weakneſs, ruin to the poor people, and 
ruin to the cauſe. In a word, theſe men 
were ſo truly ſingle in their engagements, 
and their meaſures were ſo unripe for ac- 
tion when the reſolution of acting imme- 
diately was taken by them, that I am per- 
fuaded they durſt not communicate thei 

deſign to any one man of c 


onſ that 
Weg 


ſerved at that time with them. 
ſuades me of it is this: one man, whom 
they thought likely to incline to them on 
ſeveral accounts, they attempted indirect- 
ly and at a diſtance: they came no 
nearer to the point with him, neither then, 
that is juſt before the queen's death, nor 
afterwards. They had indeed no encou- 
ragement to do it; for upon this hint and 
another circumſtance which fell in, both he 
and others took ſeveral occaſions to declare 
that tho* they would ſerve the faith- 
fully and excluſively of all other regards 
or engagements to her laſt breath, yet af- 
ter her deceaſe they would acknowledge 
the prince on whom the ſucceffion deval- 
ved by law, and to which they had fworn, 
and no other. This declaration would 
have been that of the far greateft number 
of the ſame party, and would have been 
ſtuck to by them, if the paſſions and pri- 
vate intereſts of another pa-ty had not pre- 
vailed over the true intereſt of a new fa- 

I 6 mit 
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mily that was going to mount the throne. 
You may aſk me now, and the queſtion 
will not be at all im r, how it came 
to paſs, if the queen and her miniſters had 
no ng to defeat this ſucceſſion, that ſo 
much ſuſpicion of it *prevailed, that ſo 
as 
clamour raiſed ? I might anſwer you very 
ſhortly and very truly, by the ſtrange con- 
_= by the conteſts 


of the e, and 
n a party. _— 


The minds of ſome miniſters are like 
the ſanFum ſanForum of a temple I have 
read of ſomewhere : before it a cur- 
tain was ſolemnly drawn; within it no- 
5 r groupe 
of miſ-ſhapen, and imperfect forms, heads 
without bodies, bodies without heads, and 
the like. To d the moſt compli- 
cated caſes, and to decide in the moſt 
doubtful, has been the talent of great mi- 
miſters: it is that of others to 


Ind he had a competent ſhare of — * 
to wriggle himſelf into it; but then his 
was over, and no man was more at a 
— ken y it. The ends he pro- 
kl, he ſaw for the moſt 


part 
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darkly and indiſtinctly: and if he 


1111 


= 
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8 
inveſted him 
a firſt miniſter 
and before any 


The fooliſh proſecution of Sacuzvzrer 
had carried party-rage to the heighth, and 


firmed 
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firmed it there. Theſe circumſtances, 
and many others relative to them, which 
I omit, would have made it impoſſible, 
if there had been honeſty and wiſdom 
enough to deſire it, to bring about a co- 
alition of the bulk of the tories and whigs 
at the latter end of this reign : as it had 
been brought about a few years before un- 
der the adminiſtration of my lord Mast- 
BOROUGH and my lord Gopoĩr HN, who 
broke it ſoon and before it had time 
to cement, by making fuch an uſe of it, 
as I am unable to account for even at 
this hour. The two parties were in truth 
become factions, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the 
word. I was of one, and I own the 
ilt ; which no man of the other would 

| a good grace to deny. In this c- 
ſpe they were alike ; but here was the 
difference : one was well united, well 
conducted, and determined to their fu- 
ture, as well as their preſent objects. Not 
one of theſe advantages attended the 
other. The miniſter had evidently no 
bottom to reſt his adminiftration upon, 
but that of the party, at the head of 
which he came into power : if he had 
reſted it there, if he had gained their con- 
fidence, inſtead of creating even wan- 
tonly, if I may fay fo, a diftruſt of him- 
ſelf in them, it is certain he might have 
determined 
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determined them to every national inter- 
eſt during the queen's time, and after 
her death. But this was above his con- 
ception as well as his talents. He meant 
to keep power as long as he could, by 
the little arts by which he had got into 
it : he thought that he ſhould be able to 
compound for himfelf in all events, and 

little what became of his party, his 
miſtreſs, or the nation. That this was 
the whole of his ſcheme ap fuffi- 
ciently in the courſe of his adminiſtration; 
was then ſeen by ſome, and has been 
ſince acknowledged by all people. For 
this purpoſe he coaxed and 
whigs, he flattered and diſappointed to- 
ries; and ſup {and little 


ported by a t 
tricks his wang way 4 8 To 
the out _ as 
an — Sa they expected ſhould be 
done for them, and when they ſhould be 
placed in fuch fulneſs of power and fuch 
ſtrength of „ that it would be more 
the intereſt of the ſucceſſor to he well with 
them, than theirs to be well with him. 
Such expreſſions were often uſed, and 
others of like import : and I believe theſe 
oracular ſpeeches were interpreted, as ora- 
cles uſed to be, according as every man's 
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were, ſuf} 
his had a very 


of Hanover would be the 
of the whig party, and that the in 
of Great Britain would be 
crificed to foreign intereſts, and her 
drained to ſupport them under that fa- 
ily. I leave you to judge what ingreſ- 
ſion ſuch 1 muſt find, on ſuch 
occaſion, in ſuch a ferment. I do 


| not think they determined men to Jaco- 


biriſm. I know they did not; but I know 
that they diſ-inclined men from the ſuc- 
ceſſion, and made many who reſolved to 
ſubmit to it, ſubmit to it rather as a ne- 
ceſſary evil, than as an eligible good. 


This was, to the beſt of my obſervation, 
and knowledge, the ſtate of one * 
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An abſurd one it was, and the conſe- 
quences of it were foreſeen, foretold, and 
preſſed upon the miniſter at the time, but 
always without effect, and ſometimes with- 
out any anſwers. He had ſome private 
intrigue for himſelf at Hanover : ſo he 
had at Bar. He was the bubble of one in 
the end: the pretender was ſo of the other. 
But his whole management in the mean 
time was contrived to keep up a kind 
of general indetermination in the 
about the ſucceſſion ; which made a man 
of remper once ſay to him with paſ- 
fion, that he believed no other miniſter 
at the head of a powerful party would 
„ not be better at Hanover, if he did not 
mean to be worſe there. 


The ſtate of the other was this. 
The whigs had a zealous for the 
1 ſucceſſion from the time when 

ing WII LIAN propoſed it, after the death 
of the duke of GLoucesTer. The tories 
voted for it then, and the acts that were 


judged neceſſary to ſecure it, ſome of them 


at leaſt, were promoted by them. Yet 
were they not thought, nor did they affect 
as the others did, to be thought extremely 
fond of it. King WitLtam did not come 


into this meaſure, till he found, upon trial, 


that there was no other ſafe and practi- 
cable: 


„ e eee 
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cable: and the tories had an air of coming 


into it for no other reaſon. Beſides which, 


it is certain that there was at that time 


a much greater leaven of Jacobitiſm in the 
tory-lump,! than at the time ſpoken of here. 


Now thus far the whigs ated like a 
national party, who thought that their 
religion and hberty could ſecured by 
no other expedient, and therefore adhered 
to this ſettlement of the crown with di- 
ſtinguiſhed zeal. But this national party 
degenerated ſoon into faction; that is, the 
national intereſt became ſoon a ſecondary 

and ſubſervient motive, and the — * of 
the ſucceſũon was ſu ed more for the 
ſake of the or faction, than for the 
ſake of the nation; and with views that 
went more directly to the eſtabliſhment of 
their own yo gy me than to a ſolid 
ſetrlement of the preſent royal family. 


This appeared, a evidently — 1 — 


thoſe w 
impoſe — in the latter end Sw the 
queen's reign, and plain beyond diſpute 
to all mankind, after her deceaſe. The 
art of the whigs was to blend, as undi- 
ſtinguiſhably as they could, all their party - 
intereſts with thoſe of the ſucceſſion: and 
they made juſt the ſame factious uſe of 
the — danger of it, as the tories 
had endeavoured to make ſome time ul 
ore 
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fore of the ſuppoſed danger of the church. 
As no man is a friend to chriſti- 
anity beyond the Alpes and the Pyrenees, 
2 acknowledge the papal ſu- 
premacy, ſo here no man was to be re- 
a friend to the t ſucceſ- 
fon who was XN 


H for the public theſe def 
py for te pubic tle din 
to have ſucceeded, but they might 
have had, they would have had, 
fatal es. The ſtorm, that 
not raiſed to diſturb and the 
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h. from him, was too neceſſary, not to be 


ti- conjured up at rate; and it was ſo 
eo, immediately after 1 

= | 

re- 

eſ- 


if he had been not only the queen's 
ceſſor, but her ſon. The whole nation 
ſubmitted to his 


ſurely been guilty of no crime againſt 
him nor the ſtate, to be ſo bitterly perſe- 
cuted ; 
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cuted ; and proſcribe in effect every man 
in the country who did not bear the name 
of whig. Princes have often forgot, on 
their acceſſion to a throne, even perſonal 
injuries received in party rrels: and 
the ſaying of Lew1s the twelfth of France, 
in anſwer to thoſe who would have per- 
ſuaded him to ſhew ſeverity to LA Tarx- 
MOU1 LLE, is very deſervedly famous, 
40 * he, that Lewis the 
40 rev the quarrels of 
« the duke of Orleans.” Other princes, 
who have fought their way to the throne, 
have not only exerciſed c , but 
ſhewn favour to thoſe who ſtood 
in arms againſt them : and here again I 
might quote the 7 of another king 
of France, that of Hzx Y the fourth. 
But to take an example in our own coun- 
, look back to the reſtoration, conſider 
that paſſed from the year 1641 to the 


ſures that King CHarLEs the ſecond was 
adviſed to purſue for the eſtabliſhment of 
his government in the circumſtances of 
that time, with thoſe which the late king 
was adviſed, and prevailed on, againſt his 
opinion, inclination, and firſt reſolution. 
to purſue, in the circumſtances I have juſt 
mentioned. I leave the concluſion to the 


candour and good ſenſe of every impartial 


reader. To 


\ 


year 1660, and then compare the mea- 
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To theſe meaſures of u ed vio- 
lence alone it muſt be ibed, that the 
pretender had any for him of 
ſtrength ſufficient to appear and act. Theſe - 
— alone uced the troubles that 
followed, and dyed the royal ermines of a 
prince, no way inary, in blood. I am 
tar from excuſing one party, for ſufferin 
another to drive them into rebellion. 
wiſh I could forget it myſelf. But there 
are two obſervations on that event, which 
I cannot refuſe myſelf to make. One is, 
that the very manner in which this rebelli- 
on was begun ſhews abundantly that it was 
a ſtart of paſſion, a ſudden phrenzy of men 
tranſported by their reſengment, and no- 
thing leſs than the execution of a deſign 
long premeditated and prepared. The o- 
ther 1s, that few examples are to be found 
in hiſtory, perhaps none, of what happen- 
ed on this occaſion, when the ſame men, 
in the ſame country, and in the compaſs 
of the ſame year, were ready to riſe in 
arms againſt one prince without any nati- 
onal cauſe; and then provoked, by the 
violence of their councils, the oppoſite fac- 
tion to riſe in actual rebellion againſt the 
ſucceſſor. 


Theſe 
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Theſe are ſome of the effects of main- 
taining diviſions in a nation, and of govern- 
ing by fan. I might deſcend into a 
detail of many fatal conſequences that have 
followed, from the firſt falſe ſtep which 


ſo avowedly 
of party. But! 
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